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As THE congregating of flocks of carnivorous birds around certain 
spots is ominous of the corruption and decay of animals, so is the 
appearance and multiplication of critics, commentators, and rheto- 
ricians, indicative of the decay and declension of a wholesome, 
natural, vigorous, and original literature. While they contribute 
nothing to the common stock, they prey on the products of the labor 
and genius of others, and lay down irrefragable rules for doing what 
they cannot do themselves. Instead of examples, they favor us with 
precepts; and too often, like the worm in the bud, blight the flower 
which but for them might have bloomed in all its native exuberance 
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and beauty. 
| Hence arises the apparently singular phenomenon, that, as these 
; classes of freebooters, who live on the labors of others, multiply in the 


commonwealth of literature, genius is always found to become tame, 
languid, and uncreative. Almost all the noblest productions of human 
genius have preceded the ages of the despotism of critics; and had 
not Homer and Virgil wrote, Longinus and Quinctilian had never criti- 
cised. The creative power, which constitutes the essence of genius, ; 
. and is the more valuable for its scarcity, exists not in the critic, and 
for this reason, where there is one great original writer, there are a 
, hundred critics and commentators, who, like insects on the green leaf, 
/ glitter and banquet on its rich juices and tender fibres. 
4 Each separate school of criticism has its own peculiar dogmas, from 
a which, like the Catholics, they are not permitted to depart. Intolerant 
: of any licenses but those sanctioned by their own laws, they give no 
4 quarter to the imaginary transgressor, and condemn without defence 
and without a hearing. What one calls sublimity, another stigmatizes 
as bombast. With one, a strict regard to the unities of the drama is 
dullness ; with the other, a departure from these is barbarism and licen- f 
tiousness. With one, the adoption of classical models is servile imita- : 
tion ; with the other, all attempts at originality are licentious innovations. 
Thus, whether a writer is a copyist or an original, it is all the same. 
The praises of one class of critics are balanced by the denunciations 
61 
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of the other ; and the unlucky writer, like the political demagogue, is 
one half deity, the other half demon. Under these rival and hostile 
leaders, there arise parties in literature as well as in politics, which, 
like the savages of our borders, neither give nor take quarter. The 
believers in the London Quarterly denounce one set of writers, while 
those of the Edinburgh applaud them to the skies, and the heretic of 
one party is the martyr of the other. Writers are judged, not by their 
merits, but their politics or their religion, and the claims of a man of 
genius are subjected to the same test as those of an applicant for the 
patronage of a government ora party. If his opinions on politics or reli- 
gion do not agree with those of the critic, he may possess all the requi- 
sites of a great writer, and yet his condemnation is as certain as fate 
itself. Even the affectation of impartiality is cast aside, and the world 
is insulted with the spectacle of a tribunal which openly defies the prin- 
ciples on which it professes to be founded. 

The multiplication of critica] tribunals, like those of law, only serves 
to embarrass mankind, and introduce a confusion of opinions. The 
decision of one is reversed by the other; appeals are multiplied, laws 
confounded by different and contradictory interpretations, and as in one 
case mankind comme to lose all perception of what is law, so in the 
other they become so confounded in the inextricable labyrinth of con- 
tradictory canons of taste, that they may be said to have no taste at all. 
Instead of being enlightened by the sun, they are condemned to the 
guidance of a multiplicity of flickering jack-o’-lanterns, and find them- 
selves at Jast buried up to the neck in the mire of obscurity. 

Such are some few of the many mischievous effects of a multiplica- 
tion of critics and critical tribunals, even should they really be impar- 
tial in their decisions, and only led into contradictions by honest 
conviction. But when they degenerate into the mere organs of party, 
and are governed by no principles of taste, or when they become 
panders of booksellers, and vehicles of private interests, private 
spleen, or private motives, operating on, and directing their decis- 
ions, they are if possible still more injurious to the interests of litera- 
ture. They are then quacks, assuming a character to which they 
have no claim, and cheating the public by an imposture. They sport 
with our credulity, and betray our confidence. They mislead us into 
a false admiration, and at the same time defraud us of our money, in 
the purchase of worthless books, just as the swindler does the merchant, 
by palming upon him goods of an inferior quality for superfine. 

That such is the present state of English criticism, all accounts agree, 
and all appearances demonstrate. We hear on all hands, that a large 
portion of the reviews, and critical journals of that country, are either 
owned in whole, or in part, or otherwise under the control of book- 
sellers; and if this fact did not account for the extravagant eulogiums 
pronounced on certain works of inferior merit, we should be inclined 
to suppose the art of criticism was on its last legs in England. But 
if what is said of these journals be true, as there is little cause to doubt, 
it is the corruption, not the incapacity of the judges, that accounts for 
these extraordinary decisions. It is publicly asserted in England, that 
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ninety-nine in a hundred of the criticisms published in that country may 
be traced to party spirit, the interests of booksellers, and the private 
attachments or antipathies of the writers, or the proprietors of the jour- 
nals in which they appear. 

Such motives as these, however common in the ordinary intercourse 
of private life, are destructive of the value of criticism. As it is the 
sacred duty of the judge of a criminal court, to decide on the guilt or 
the innocence of a prisoner, without reference to any connection of 
interests, or domestic ties, or social affections, or coincidence of abstract 
opinions, so is it obligatory on the literary tribunal, to cast aside all 
these considerations, when it assumes the responsibility of directing the 
public taste, and acquitting or condemning an author. Whenever it 
departs from the observance of this strict impartiality, it violates its own 
assumed obligations, and is unworthy to influence the public taste or 
the public opinion. 

It would be a matter of perfect indifference to us, whether the Eng- 
lish tribunals, either judicial or literary, were able and incorrupt, 
were it not that in one case they dictate to us what is law, in the other 
what is gospel, in literature and taste. Their influence in this country 
is far more despotic than in England, for though a prophet may not be 
honored in his own country, we have always found, that the best sphere 
for the operations of rogues, and impostors, is that which is farthest 
from home. The character and motives of men are always best known 
to their neighbors, and they must go among strangers if they wish to 
deceive. Hence we find that this distant region is not only the favorite 
refuge of all those who ‘leave their country for their country’s 
good,’ but the strong hold of all sorts of literary impostors, and third 
rate English authors and critics. 

We are unalterably convinced that the influence of English criticism, 
thus vitiated in its motives, and its origin, 's in the highest degree per- 
nicious to the literature of this country. The absolute sway it exercises 
over our tastes and opinions, not only misleads us from the path of 
truth, but seduces us into a miserable imitation of the very worst mod- 
els. It is destructive to all vigorous and successful efforts at original- 
ity; it dictates to us what we are to admire and what condemn; it 
destroys all independence of thought, and harnesses us in the bonds of 
abject slavery to decisions which have neither the support of authorit 
nor the sanctity of honest conviction to excuse error, or palliate me 
ness. 

The greater proportion of these prostituted tribunals, which from a 
distance of three thousand miles give law to this great country, yet in 
a state of vassalage in literature, instead of directing the public taste toa 
proper perception of true value and beauty, employ themselves in pam- 
pering errors, and adding new horrors to extravagance and deformity. 
They are arrant cowards, as well as deceivers. They dare not oppose 
the reigning fashionable taste. They are the mere echoes of widely 
disseminated errors. The faults of distinguished writers are passed over 
without notice, or converted into beauties, while they pounce upon some 
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miserable Gender, who has neither a bookseller to patronize, nor inter- 
est to conciliate, and cut him into mince-meat, only to delude the public 
with the idea that they are quite impartial. Thus the transgressions of 
a great man, whose example may infect the world, are entirely kept 
out of sight, while those of an obscure writer, who can do no harm, are 
held up to the most terrible reprehension. He is made an example of, 
like the poor ass, who was condemned for eating a thistle, while the 
lion, who had depopulated half a forest, escaped with impunity. 

The influence of the present school of English criticism is equally 
injurious in misleading our taste, and influencing our literature. Per- 
ceiving, as he cannot but do, unless incurably blind, that the only 
avenue to fame is through the prostituted columns of the English criti- 
cal journals, the first question an American writer asks himself is, ‘What 
will best please these great autocrats of the republic of letters?’ He will 
not inquire, what is becoming in him to say as an American, attached to 
his country and its institutions; he will not follow the bent of his own 
genius, or the impulses of his own taste, but will bow to the copper- 
washed calf beyond seas, and like the doughty potentate of Congo, inquire, 
what they say of him in England. No American author asks what his 
own countrymen will say of him, knowing full well that their voices 
will be but the echo of the English journals. They will say ‘ ditto’ to 
the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, or even the London Literary Gazette, 
for no English authority is too corrupt or insignificant to give a prece- 
dent; and thus instead of American, they become substantially English 
writers, modelling themselves upon Bulwer, D’ Israeli, or (heaven save 
the mark!) my Lady Blessington, that paragon of Parnassus, and appeal- 
ing, for an immortality of nine days to critics, who though destitute of 
the vital principle themselves, can confer everlasting life on others. 

This allegiance to English criticism is without doubt one great cause 
of that absence of nationality, of those characteristics, which identify 
the literature of every other country, with the country itself, and consti- 
tute the great basis of a national sc :hool of manners, morals, and tastes. 
It must be obvious, that if left free to consult our own feelings, exercise 
our own judgment, select our own topics, and follow our own inclina- 
tions, we should at once resort to copying nature, the common source 
of all imitative arts. We should go to the fountain head, instead of 
slaking the thirst of genius at the tail of the current, and rather than 
sink into imitators, aspire to become originals. Whatever might be 
our deficiencies, they would be our own; they would not be copied and 
exaggerated from bad models, or caricatured from good ones, but would 
have something in them that could not be traced directly to the source 
whence it was derived. The cooks might be indifferent, but the 
materials would be good; and time and practice, the sources of all true 
excellence, and above all, excellence in literature, would render the 
former at length expert in their calling. Those who copy no original 
may err at first, but may in time come to equal any original; while 
those who set out with imitation, carry with them through life the 
badge of inferiority. ‘They may be called the American Shakspeare, 
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the American Milton, or the American Walter Scott, but they will 
never arrive at the honor of having namesakes themselves, except 
they happen to be rich old bachelors. 

These truths are exemplified in the history of the literature of all 
nations. ‘They never produced any really great work, until they ceased 
to be imitators; nor did any writer ever attain the highest summit of 
fame, with perhaps the solitary exception of Virgil, by copying another. 
Neither Homer, nor A<schylus, nor Dante, nor Cervantes, nor Milton, 
nor Shakspeare, copied those that went before them, any more than 
those who come after have been able to equal them. They soared aloft 
on their own pinions, and disdained to mimic even the flight of the 
eagle. Italy never rose above mediocrity, until she threw off the habit 
of imitating the literature of Greece; France, in like manner, enchained 
her genius by copying the Italian school, which was in itself a copy; 
England borrowed of France; and so did Germany, until she dared to 
write in her own language, and set up for herself. It was then, and 
not till then, that she produced a Schiller and Goethe. It was then, 
and not before, that her literature became national, and that from imita- 
ting, she became the model of others. 

This is the history of every country that can boast a national litera- 
ture, and this will be ours in time. We shall one day discover, that 
the surest way of securing the contempt of any man, is to become his 
abject imitator; to have no opinion of our own, and to follow his lead 
in every thing. It is the same with nations as with individuals. The 
more we become like them, the more they dislike us. The more we 
attempt to imitate even their superiority, the less they feel inclined to 
give us credit for equality. Even were it possible to transform our- 
selves into their very likeness, they would do as does the man, who 
turns away in disgust from the picture of his own ugly face, which he 
has been accustomed to admire in the original. 

But suppose we could equal these models, and admit that they would 
be so condeséending as to admire our successful imitation. Would 
this bring us to an equality? Assuredly not. We should only be 
copyists after all, and could never aspire to any other glory than that 
of the tame baboon, who by long study of the habits and peculiarities 
of his master, almost passed for an old man, With all the energies of 
youth, all the blessings of freedom, all the advantages that can fall to 
to the lot of a nation, it becomes the United States to set the example, 
not to follow the lead, and by so doing, demonstrate to the world that 
free institutions make free minds ; that liberty, which every where else 
has been the parent of great talents, great virtues, and great actions, 
has not in this solitary instance reversed her operations, and given 
birth to a race of pigmy imitators, whose sole efforts tend to bring them 
down to the level of those they affect to despise, while they vainly 
attempt to copy. 

After the fashion of England, our own country abounds in criticism. 
Almost all our newspapers and literary journals deal more or less in 
this species of raw material: and if the saying that in the multiplicity of 
counsellors there is safety, applies to critics, our writers ought by this 
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time to have nearly arrived at perfection. But the misfortune is, they do 
not agree in opinion, and the decision of one is very apt to be reversed 
by the other, so that both the writer and the reader are after all forced 
to decide for themselves, unless the Edinburgh or Quarterly should 
come to their relief, and like our Court of Errors, give the quietus. 

It is, however, scarcely possible to realize a perfect coincidence of 
taste and opinions in literature, any more than in any thing else, 
unless we could elect a Pope of Parnassus, whose decisions should not 
only be infallible, but obligatory on all true believers. The bulls of 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly, though pretty generally received as 
orthodox, on this side of the Atlantic, “do not carry with them an abso- 
lute authority, nor has any one, as yet, been brought to the stake and the 
faggot for demurring to their infallibility, so far as we know. Still 
they are all but absolute, and did they not unfortunately differ in poli- 
tics and religion, as widely as did Luther and the successsor of St. 
Peter, we should not be so put to it as we are in deciding on the merits 
of books andauthors. As it is, however, we have no refuge from doubt 
and despair, but to pin our faith fast to the sleeve of one or the other, 
and believe either in the oracle of Delphos or that of Dodona. The 
American world was too much for one critic to conquer, and has 
therefore been divided between the two Alexanders of the Edinburgh 
and the Quarterly. They are the critical popes of the new world, and 
their bulls are received as all but infallible by their respective disciples. 

An individual without an opinion of his own, is rather a melancholy 
spectacle to a philosopher, but a whole nation thus circumstanced, is 
almost heart breaking. They are both intellectual paupers, and have 
no other resource but the parish, whence they may glean a scanty suppl 
of aliment, sufficient to keep soul and body together. But still there 
would be some comfort to a nation thus unfortunately situated, in 
regard to a famine of that domestic product called public opinion, had we 
a competent tribunal or tribunals of our own, possessing independence 
of mind sufficient to venture occasionally an opinion of their own, in 
opposition to that of the Edinburgh and Quarterly, or even the London 
Literary Gazette. It is a sad pity to see so many of our most respon- 
sible critics, many of whom are actually old enough to have heads of 
their own, waiting to hear the tinkling of these bell-wethers before 
they venture to leap the fence, or commit themselves, by praising an 
American writer, when for aught they know the next London or Liver- 
pool packet brings over a decision that will perhaps demolish both his 
taste and his tribunal into the bargain. 

For our humble selves, we would like very much to see one of our 
critics pluck up sufficient courage to question the orthodoxy of a bull of 
the Pope of London or Edinburgh: and if we could hear of one of our 
literary tribunals actually rev ersing a decision of either, we would make 
a barefooted pilgrimage to its shrine, however obscure or distant. As 
Americans, anxious for the reputation of our country, and especially 
desirous to see its literature placed on a footing of nationality, we 
should be pleased to see our critics and our readers sensible to the 
beauties of one of their own writers, before the extraordinary discovery 
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is announced from beyond seas. We should delight to anticipate the 
trans-atlantic Dracos, who give lawsto the literary republic of the West, 
in one at least of their discoveries in this remote and barbarous region, 
and instead of waiting to be told by Mr. Campbell and Mr. Lockhart, that 
Brown’s Novels and Bryant's poetry are really worthy of admiration, 
try to find it out first ourselves. Otherwise these finders of the treasure 
may claim it by right of discovery, as the old navigators did the 
whole of this new world. 

Still, however, it is a good general rule, that every man should serve 
his apprenticeship before he sets up in business for himself, and for 
this reason, we shall, with the most respectful deference, endeavour to 
lay down certain rules for the transaction of this species of business, 
which may be of use, at least to young beginners. Though it is 
extremely desirable that we should have tribunals of our own to decide 
on all literary offences,—so that our citizens may not be transported to 
a foreign country for trial, which is one of the grievances so eloquently 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence,—it is also equally import- 
ant that they should be competent and judicious. They should not 
only have opinions and tastes of their own, but these should be founded 
on a proper knowledge of the principles of taste and the canons of criti- 
cism. We will, with all due submission, lay down a few brief and 
simple rules, which cannot, it is thought, but be useful to those young 
beginners who are not too obstinate to learn. As to an old critic, we 
look upon him in the light of an old sinner, whose case is desperate. 

We would in the first place, by all means, advise them to read a 
book through, before they attempt to decide on the quality or the con- 
tents. A handsome cover, and hot-pressed paper, it is true, go a great 
way in enabling a judicious critic to make a tolerable guess at its con- 
tents. The name of the author would be an infallible criterion; but so 
many write anonymously now a days, that the critic is continually at a 
loss in making up his estimate of these nameless productions. We would 
therefore recommend to the judicious critic, the sensible example of the 
grocer, who never decides on the quality of cheese or butter, without 
ascertaining it through the medium of a deep investigation of the cheese 
and the furkin. 

In the second place, we would strenuously caution all aspiring youth 
of the present day to avoid criticism, until they become of the age spe- 
cified by law ior holding offices of trust and profit. They should be out 
of their teens, certainly, and if the stimulus to reviewing is uncon- 
querable, adopt the advice of the sage in the Scriptures, who cautioned 
the aspiring youth to ‘tarry at Jericho till his beard was grown.’ 

Thirdly, in order to be a responsible critic, we are decidedly of opin- 
ion, it is necessary to have read something more than the works of 
Byron, Scott, Moore, Bulwer, and Lady Blessington. There are other 
excellent writers in the English language, such as Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Addison, Goldsmith, Fielding, and a few others, a perusal of 
which would go a great way in convincing them that the present is not 
the only age of English literature. It might not be amiss, also, to dip 
a little into the early history and antiquities of their own country, if it 
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were only for the purpose of know ing sountliings about them. We 
would moreover advise them to cultivate a speaking acquaintance with 
the old classics, but for fear of alarming them too much, and driving 
them into the adoption of some useful handicraft business, to the great 
disadvantage of posterity. 

Fourthly : as we agree in opinion with Fielding, that the generality 
of men will write the better ona subject for understanding it—though 
the position may appear somewhat paradoxical—we would seriously 
advise all young critics to make themselves acquainted a little with the 
subject they intend to criticise. They will thus free themseves from 
the disagreeable necessity of borrowing all they know from the book 
they are reviewing, and thus, as it were, knocking an honest gentle- 
man on the head with his own shillelah. ° 

Fifthly : a young critic, who knows no more of the early writings 
of his own country than the man in the moon, should not indulge his 
self-sufficiency in lamentations on the paucity of American literature. 
He should never found his decisions on his ignorance cf what he ought 
to know, but on what he knows; and above all he should never deaden 
the spirit of emulation in the hearts of his countrymen, by holding up 
certain English writers as utterly above all human competition. He 
might recollect that what has been done, can be done again: that the same 
Being who created a Shakspeare and a Milton still exists, and that 
what it took England a thousand years to produce, may be brought 
forth in America in the same period of time. 

Sixthly and lastly: he should consider himself in the light of a judge 
of the highest tribunal of the land, not only bound by certain regula- 
tions of taste, that may be called the common law of literature, but by 
the far more solemn obligation of deciding to the best of his judgment, 
whatever that may be. Men cannot help a bad taste, but all may avoid 
corruption and partiality; and whatever errors they may commit, 
they are pardonable in the sight of heaven and man, so far as they 
intend to do right. Still, however, as no one entirely unacquainted 
with the laws of his country, ought ever to aspire to the dignity of 
administering them, so none should usurp the chair of criticism who 
is utterly ignorant of the canons of taste. He who cannot divest him- 
self sufficiently of party or personal feelings to deliver an unbiassed 
judgment at least, had better never aspire to the office of a reviewer, 
which, whatever may be thought of it inthese times, requires both capa- 
city and integrity. 

As the prince of Abyssinia, after hearing Imlac enumerate all the 
requisites of a poet, exclaimed, ‘ Enough! thou hast convinced me no 
man can be a poet,’ so our young aspirants may now imagine it quite 
impossible to be a critic. One thing however is possible, and this 
we recommend to their adoption. If they cannot make themselves 
enlightened, learned, tasteful, honest, and independent critics, they can 
at least do one thing—they can tarry at Jericho till their beard is grown. 
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SECRET LOVE. 


“** Whom the Gods love die young,’ was said of yore.”*— Byron. 


As some young graceful flower, with clasping leaves, 
Hideth a dew drop in its chaliced breast, 44 
Till to its fragrant heart the mildew cleaves, J 
And fades the radiance of its tinted vest,— bs 
So doth the maiden curtain with her heart x 
The little gem of love that lurketh there, 

Till one by one, peace, freshness, health, depart, 

And earth—the tomb and cradle of despair— ra ' 
Shrouds her insensate form, and buries all her care. “ae 









And such a form—so beautiful, so cold— . 
Late in the shadowed room of Death I saw, A 3 
Slain by strong love, that smouldering untold, § 
Consumed the table of its secret law. Es 








Gently and noiselessly the links of life Ys 
Untwined. It had been sin to weep P , 
When Mercy sealed her tortured bosom’s strife, ; 
And, mid the twilight silence dim and deep, F 


Death fell on her calm brow like a most holy sleep. 













The glorious eyes—the blessed gates of light! 


Ingress and egress of heaven’s cheering beams, a 
That gather, concentrate, diffuse delight, ay 
Like the bright sun, who feeds them with his streams,— ain 


Lay quenched beneath the leaf-like lids, whose fringe 
Clung damp and drooping to the cheek below. 
Her silken curls had lost their sunny tinge, 
And her pale face, mid the white drapery’s flow, 
Lay like a faded lily couched on wreaths of snow. 




















It seemed but yesterday, with bounding tread 

She sprang before me bike a woodland fay, 
While her rich voice exulting echo fed 4@ 
With the blithe music of her mountain lay : hs 
But passion came to her green solitude, eS 
And soon her carol faded to a sigh. 
She could not tell her love when all unwooed, 
She could not stem its current, nor defy, , ~ 

So drank it with her soul, and then—lay down to die. 


Peace to thy grave, young purity! Night’s tears,— 

Shed when the stars look through them as they fall,— 

Shall beautify its verdure. Young in years 

Hast thou been gathered to the shroud and pall : 

But what God wills he also sanctifies,— ae 

And oh! perchance his mercy most he shows, aad 

When it seems dark and doubtful in our eyes: eh 

Tis better far life’s book should early close, 
Than when its every page is blotted o’er with woes. 


r 
New- York, May, 1835. J. B. . 
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A NIGHT IN ’98.* 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BROTHERS, A TALE OF IRELAND. 





THE evening was now advanced. Wit, mirth, gallantry, and display 
wove their fascinations around the guests. Music inspired,—beauty 
captivated. The dance grew lively, and colder spirits warm. St. 
Elmour cast an inquiring look upon his company,—noted anxiously 
its military portion,—and suffering a gleam of satisfaction to gild for 
a moment the cloud that hung upon his brow, he dropped wearied into 
a seat, and audibly groaned his relief. But fresh cause of pain soon 

resented itself. In the recess of an oriel window, aloof from all, stood 
his son, surveying gloomily and indignantly, the scene in which he 
scorned to take part. 

For his sake was this unseasonable revel going on in his father’s 
house. A month had scarce yet elapsed since he commanded as captain 
in the dragoons; but, disdaining to serve a government which 
had sent forth the edict of ruin against his country, he followed the 
example of the humane Abercrombie, and flung his commission at its feet. 
From that time, suspicion invested him with cloudy rumors. His 
secession was regarded as the preface to his rebellion. His aged 
father, whom long disease had deprived of every moral energy, except 
an intense love for his children, was not unaware of this ; and, to coun- 
teract the evil, used every means in his power to reconcile the red- 
coated authorities. He suffered his house to be converted into a bar- 
rack for the reception of Captain Swaine (of whom more presently,) 
and his myrmidons, celebrated in history as the ‘ North Cork Militia.’ 
His rooms were the rendezvous of gaiety and fashion every night. 
Ladies, escorted by guards of soldiers, came there from many miles 
round, to be admired by gallant officers ; and gallant officers came there, 
from presiding over the torture, or proving their valor against a hand- 
ful of peasants, to make love to the ladies. Onthis night, the assembly 
was larger and gayer than usual,—and all except the anxious father, 
were too busy in pleasure, to notice George St. Elmour’s abstraction. 

The nervous old man was balancing in his mind whether it would 
be safer to leave him to his reverie, or interrupt it, at the peril of being 
observed, when his attention was arrested by the entrance of a new 
comer, who, from the buzz that announced him, appeared to excite a 
strong sensation. A single glance at the figure of the intruder, made 
his white cheek whiter, and he trembled like a reed shaken by the 
wind. 

‘What—what!’ he exclaimed,— is it—dare he! Is he mad,—is he 
mad! What—what, do you say” he continued, gazing wildly on 
either side of him,— ruined, undone,—ruined, undone!’ and chatter- 
ing these words between his set teeth, he laid his lean hands on his 

































* The main incidents in this Tale are authentic, as were those of the former produc- 


tion of the author,—a story which has been extensively copied in Ireland, and applauded 
for its vivid coloring, and faithfulness of description. 
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knees, which they nervously patted, and followed the object of his ter- 
ror with staring eyes. 

‘Harry Fitzwilliam!’ exclaimed several of the ladies. 

* Do they know him ?’ 

A look of trepidation and inquiry directed to their military partners, 
was the only answer. No recognition followed. The young man, 
after making his obeisance, walked directly to the spot where George 
St. Elmour was musing. Amazement and affection were mingled in 
the countenance of the latter, as he seized and fervently pressed the 
proffered hand of the other. 

‘There now,—there now!’ muttered the agonized father,— he’l] 
hang himself in spite of me! Will they be shaking hands forever ! 
Every eye is on them!—Swaine, too. Heaven help me! See, see,— 
his eyes are onthem. Lost—lost—lost!’ 

Captain Swaine had just shown himself at the threshold of the 
apartment, with his sword under his arm, and his cocked hat in his 
hand, its gaudy feathers nodding pompously to the company. The 
native expression of this man’s countenance was low cunning; but 
since, like others equally despicable, the groans of his country had 
given him importance, he thought fit to exaggerate his original ugli- 
ness, by assuming an aspect at once fierce and ludicrous. He was of 
middle height,—stoutly but awkwardly proportioned,—and distin- 
guished by a remarkably red head. He had numbered some forty 
years, and was a widower. Such was the redoubtable captain, who 
now strutted into the room, paused near, and cast an inquiring glance 
among, the dancers. He presently observed the object of his search, 
seated between two officers, with whom she was holding an animated 
conversation. He advanced towards her, and to the great divertise- 
ment of her companions, enacted a most graceless conge. 

Mary St. Elmour, the object of the militia captain’s homage, was by 
popular report entitled the ‘ flower of Kildare.’ She was but nineteen,— 
a woman of queenly presence,—tall, and largely but beautifully formed, 
and her countenance was of Juno beauty. She was, in short, one whom 

ou would never think of calling an angel, but whom you would unhes- 
itatingly pronounce the loveliest woman breathing. aaa had a heart 
for her country, and if she now communed patiently with its enemies, 
it was because she also had a heart for her father. Her influence over 
her brother was unlimited. Indeed, it prevailed not a little in deter- 
mining his retirement,—for he himself inclined to the belief that he 
could better serve his countrymen by retaining his commission and his 
influence; but she, who had other views, convinced him that as mat- 
ters had come to an extremity, neutrality on his part was the only ser- 
vice he could render them. 

To George she was the dearest person in the world, but she was 
Harry Fitzwilliam’s idol. And what washetoher? Her first love,— 
her betrothed! No more? Her hero,—her insurgent,—her rebel 
of 98! 

Captain Swaine was by no means indifferent to the charms of the 
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‘flower of Kildare,—and he even indulged the ambitious project of 
making her his wife! The fellow was a Machiavel in his way. He 
had already mastered the weak point of the father, and had tortured 
from him a sanction of his pretensions. He found occasion, in one of 
the old man’s most nervous moments, to tell him that information had 
just been communicated to him, involving the life of his son, and spoke 
of his duty as a British officer, until he worked his hearer into an 
agony ofterror. But all at once,—by the merest chance in the world,— 
such a lucky thought struck him! ‘ Wasn’t his darlint daughther free 
to marry the man she plased?’ The father, afraid to acknowledge 
that she was affianced to a rebel, stammered and lied. ‘Then upon 
his conscience as a royal captain of militia, he’d marry the daughther, 
and be ’sponsible for the brother!’ The diplomatist was encountered 
with his own weapons. The father sanctioned his addresses, but, 
explaining all to the daughter, gave her a very unnecessary command, 
to put off the suitor, and a very wise one, not to refuse him flatly. 
Mary treated him accordingly. Now she was insufferably proud,—now 
unintelligibly witty. Anon, she was cold and moody,—the next hour 
she fatigued him with courtesy. In all her acts she was a puzzle. 
Thus matters stood. Swaine felt that he had at least one point gained, 
and was probably hatching some new scheme. The father was await- 
ing the event in an agony of suspense,—while Mary laughed at the 
one, and pitied the other. All parties agreed in leaving George out of 
the secret. 

‘Tis what I'd be askin’ you ma’am,—Miss St. E]mour,’ said the 
captain, affecting a tone in which his Cork brogue was strangely at 
variance with a mimicry of the English drawl,—‘ who might that 
sthranger be, that I saw shakin’ hands with your brother jist now, 
why ?’* 

‘Stranger?’ repeated Miss St. Elmour, casting her eyes around the 
room. 

‘See him,—there he is!’ said the captain, pointing with his finger to 
Fitzwilliam. : 

Mary looked in the direction indicated, and encountered the eagle 
eye of her lover bent upon her, while he conversed in whispers with 
her brother. The blood fled from her cheeks, and as suddenly returned. 
Fitzwilliam saw her embarrassment, and advanced with a smile, which 
seemed to say, ‘ Fear not I’m in no danger here.’ She received him as 
an old acquaintance, but his jealous eye detected a certain constraint in 
her manner, which indicated anything but satisfaction at his appear- 
ance. Five minutes after, every eye in the room was fixed upon them. 
He was another Apollo, and she was all I have described her. 
Round they went, to the delightful measure of the waltz,—‘ confused 
together,’ as Irish Power expresses it,—and round with them, also, went 
the envy of many and the admiration ofall. The military gentlemen 
were inquisitive to know who he was. They could only learn that 


* ‘Why,’—a Cork interjection. 
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he was the son of Fitzwilliam of Williamsland,—the heir of large 
possessions in Kildare, and the betrothed of Miss St. Elmour. Were 
his family loyal? No one ever questioned it. 

‘In the garden, an hour hence,’ whispered Fitzwilliam. The beau- 
tiful girl nodded assent. 

‘ Pm d——d if it will be alone, then!’ muttered the captain. 





Tuey were in the garden. The moon was there too,—embroidering 
the figures and faces of the lovers, as they sat beneath an embowered 
recess, with woven shadows of leaves and branches. 

‘ Now, Sir,’ said Mary, ‘ will you favor me with a rational motive 
for your rashness,—or would you have me believe you unworthy of a 
cause that, to my sense, honors the man whom it makes its vindi- 
cator ?’ 

‘And with you, Mary, will not my affection be a sufficient apology ?’ 
There was a melting tenderness in the tones of the half-upbraiding 
sentence. 

‘ Affection, Sir! ’—said she, nothing softened,—‘ and is this your best 
excuse,—is love an excuse for hazarding the hopes of your country,— 
for periling your own life, and the lives of thousands,—for harrowing 
the feelings of one who centered them, not in the bravo, Harry Fitz- 
william, but in the soldier of Irish regeneration ?’ 

‘No, mysnoble Mary, I had a worthier object to achieve than the 
satisfaction of a passion, which, engrossing as it is, has been superseded 
in my anxiety for unhappy Ireland. There are traitors amongst us, 
Mary. Our most secret schemes have been revealed. We have, in 
consequence, suffered three defeats. The people are becoming dis- 
heartened. Without some decisive step, all is lost. But I have a plan 
now in operation, which, should it succeed, will change the current of 
affairs. This I have solemnly sworn to conceal from mortal ear. Even 
to yours, dear Mary, I cannot breathe it!’ He had now undisputed 
possession of her hand, which he often pressed, by way of parenthesis, 
to his lips. ‘Suffice it,’ he continued, ‘that I thought it necessary to 
impose myself as a royalist on your father’s military guests: not one 
of whom, as my scouts informed me, had I encountered before in a dif- 
ferent character. Being seen in your father’s house will do me that 
service. In my new character,’ and he clenched his set teeth in an 
omnious smile, ‘I shall be among them to-morrow!’ 

‘Harry!’ Oh the weakness, the contradiction of woman! So cold, 
so severe, so unapproachable but a moment before, and now ready to 
weep at the thought of impending danger. 

‘Harry, can you forgive me the suspicion ?—and will you not be wary, 
for—for—the sake of your country, and for—my sake ?’ 

The youthful patriot pressed her to his bosom. | 

Their conversation next turned upon her brother. Fitzwilliam and 
he had been friends from childhood, nor while the former was fighting 
on the continent, had their love suffered the slightest diminution. They 
had met to night for the first time in several years. 
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‘And have you yet any hopes of persuading him to join us, Mary?’ 
asked Fitzwilliam. 

‘None,’ she replied, ‘nor do I now desire it. It would break my 
father’s heart; besides, I believe he could not in conscience do so, dis- 
qualified as he is by the oath of an English officer.’ 


Harry sighed: ‘Since he cannot be our friend, ’t is well at least he is 
not an enemy.’ 


THE guests were gone. T'o beguile the nervous anxiety of her 
father, and the gloomy abstraction of her brother, Miss Elmour seated 
herself by her harp,—embraced it with one snowy arm,—bent over it 
in an attitude of unstudied grace,—and pilfered from the chords, so 
gentle, so fairy-like was her fingering, a melody most touching,—now 
soothing, and now inspiring. Her eyes flash the prelude,—her hair, 
which before shrouded her face, she now flings back on her shoulders,— 
her fingers are already throbbing with the music they are about to 
make. Spirit of patriotism, what an indignant stroke was that! She 
burns with generous inspiration. Notes that were once responded to 
by the hearts of her country’s kings, leap from the wires, and madden 
where they fall. George starts to his feet,—visions of war are before 
him,—he is now in the breach,—anon the foe falls before his sword. 
A glow of excitement is on the face of the venerable father. He pats 
the ground with his foot, and nods time with his shaking head. What 
paints the ardent fancy of his daughter? Her hero fighting in the 
van of a hundredthousand! Now for the Erenach, or the Saxon. Her 
heart expands,—her bosom heaves,—she strikes the chords as if they 
were iron. 

A shout! a realshout! To her it is her lover’s cry of victory. The 
enemies of her country have fled ! 

Miserére ! what discord follows? The harp has fallen,—its strings 
are broken,—and beside it, pale and breathless, prostrate and motion- 
less, the enchantress of its music. 

The messenger stands horified at the effect of his rash announcement. 
‘ Fitzwilliam is a prisoner, and on his way to the gallows!’ 


‘Do you, sargeant, take on the prisoner to Prosperous,’ said Swaine, 
while I settle accounts with the rebelly rascal in this cabin here. And 
hark ye, sargeant, you may thrate him to a specimen of Beresford’s 
invintion in the meantime,—a coronation, d’ye see me, with the pitch- 
cap, or any other amusement of the kind, why, that may hit your fancy. 
A thumb-screw, you understand me, is an excellent cure for the lock- 
jaw: it’ill make you hand and glove with a man’s secrets in less than 
no time. And let me hint to you that the boot is a very pressing per- 
swadher, whin the thraitor would be for keepin’ matthers to himself. 
I’ve known it make a man as gabby as an ould gossip, that swore not 
three minutes before, that he was a dumby all his life. So now away 
with you, sargeant, and the saints prosper you.’ 
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The sergeant obeyed. He overtook the party that had Fitzwilliam 
in custody, and led the way to Prosperous. 

Owen Mc Dermott, the tenant of the cabin to which Swaine alluded, 
stood listening to the preceding discourse at the threshold of his door. 
He was a smith,—the foster father of George and Mary St. Elmour,— 
a Goliath in size, and in strength a Hercules. 

‘So you are there, my man?’ said the captain, turning toward him, 
after he had dismissed his officer. 

‘At your sarvice,’ replied Owen, with a look of cool contempt. 

‘Free and asy I find,—but you’ll sing to another tune presently, d’ye 
see me.’ 

Swaine’s vanity was little flattered by the demeanour of the knight of 
the sledge and anvil. He loved to inspire terror. 

‘Tell me, my man of iron, is there nothing in the forge within, that 
it would’nt trouble you to have the eye of a royal captain gaze upon,— 
one of the captains in his Royal Majesty’s sarvice, d’ye see me?’ 

‘If you’ll be at the throuble of sarchin’, Mr. militiaman, you may 
satisfy yourself” answered Mc Dermott. 

‘Mr. militiaman!’ echoed Swaine,—‘ do you insinuate, you thraitor, 
that it’s a degradation to be a captain of King George’s Royal Militia! 
Lay hold of the rebel! Saize the scoundrel!’ 

‘Whatever I think of you, or the likes of you,’ said the smith, who 
saw his danger at once, and knew how to avoid it, ‘ King George I 
respict, and to King George Iam a thrue subject.’ 

‘The word has saved you, for this time, you black hypocrite; but 
we'll thry another coorse with you prisintly. Into the forge with you, 
corporal: search,—ransack,—dig to the foundations, till you discover 
the pikes the scoundhrel has been makin’ for the rebelly papist rascals 
that he’s joined with. In, I say, and if you fail to find them, set fire to 
the premises, and let the flames be my first notice that the thraitor has 
outwitted us.’ 

‘My wife, the crathur, is wasted with sickness,’ said the smith, 
stepping up to the captain,—‘a fright would kill her. Won't ye hould 
off from the sarch, till I go in and prepare the poor sowl ?’ 

‘Surround the rascal!’ was the reply. At the word, the smith’s per- 
son became the centre of fifteen bayonets. ‘ Don’t let him move till the 
search is over. D’ye hear me, corporal? The ‘poor sowl’ ma 
know as much about the matther as the scoundhrel himself—so if she 
has’nt a tongue for the thruth at once, you need’nt scruple the torthure, 
d’ye see me.’ 

The smith raised his head with a start, and gazed vacantly in the 
face of the captain. His countenance beamed with bewildering horror. 
Swaine was delighted with his emotion: it was a tribute to his own 
ambition. The corporal, with several men, entered the forge. A dead 
silence prevailed without. All, even to the brutal captain, were 
oppressed with a sense of an approaching catastrophe. After a lapse 
of a few moments, a startling cry was heard. It acted like an electric 
shock on the smith. A momentary silence ensued. Another shriek, 
and a confusion of sounds followed. Owen’s countenance grew ghastly, 
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as cry succeeded cry, for several minutes. At last a yell that proclaimed 
the crisis of mortal agony vibrated on their ears. It was prolonged,— 
it approached. The smith, in stupid phrenzy, caught up and returned 
the distressful sound. Out rushed his shrieking wife, pursued by the 
corporal and his hell-hounds. At that moment, the forked flames 
swept upward from the roof. The whole scene became horridly distinct. 
The glare of his blazing home directed Mc Dermott’s eyes to his wife. 
In that frightful cry her life had been spent, but her white corpse still 
stood erect,—the hands upraised, and the dark hair streaming to the 
wind. After a brief space, the corpse fell, stiff and heavy, on the road. 

‘She is dead!’ said one of the soldiers. 

Owen groaned, as if the sad intelligence had been a relief. Swaine 
rode up and accosted him. The w rretch trembled as he did so. 

‘D’ye see me, my man, if you'd tould the thruth at once, this 
wouldn’t be: but a captain of King George’s Royal Militia, you 
undherstand me, mustn’t be idle in the sarvice. He has honor and 
duty to do, and honor and duty must be done, d’ye see me. And let 
me hint to you, moreover, that civility affronts no man,—especially 
a captain of his Royal Majesty’s North Cork Militia.’ 

Owen looked him in the face, during this address, with apparent 
attention, and a countenance that neither assented nor denied. The 
bayonets no longer opposed his way. He advanced to the dead body 
of his companion of thirty years, and folding his dark, brawny arms on 
his chest, stood brooding in solemn sadness over it. 

A horseman came thundering down the hill. It was George St. 
Elmour. He reined in his steed as he neared the party. 

‘Mr Fitzwilliam a prisoner, Sir!’ said he, addressing Swaine, ‘ and 
the house of my foster-father in flames !’ 

‘ D'ye see me now, young man,—d’ye undherstand me now? ’T is 
a wise tongue that has an eye to its masther’s neck. A certain cap- 
tain of his Royal Majesty’s Militia can’t always keep his ears shut, 
and there is such a thing as honor and duty to be done, d’ye see me.’ 

St. Elmour answered this speech with a glance of withering con- 
tempt. 

‘What's the meaning of this, Owen? McDermott, I say,—Owen! 
Horror of horrors,—what’s that at his feet? The young man sprang 
from his horse. ‘My mother, as I live! My foster mother, and a 
corpse,—a bloody corpse! Tell me, Owen,—father!—dyaher ma- 
chree !'—melting from the cold English to the eloquent pathos of his 
native tongue,—‘ speak to me. Who did it?” But Owen neither 
heard, nor spoke, until roused by the convulsive sobs of his foster son, 
who, kneeling by the side of the corpse, raised it in his arms, and 
pressed the unconscious lips ferv ently to his own. 

‘George, avich, you can cry,’ said the smith, ‘an’ it is a comfort, 
they say, an’ relievin’ to the heart. But the crathur that’s lyin on your 
bosom there, used often to tell me that I had no more wather in me 
than one of my own coals,—but fire, George, fire!’—and his eyes 
gleamed for a second like the element he spake of, but were again 
soon quenched in their previous dullness. 
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Young St. Elmour laid the corpse gently on the ground, and rising 
from his knees, strode up to the captain. 

‘Monster !—dog !—devil !’—he cried: ‘Is this your work? Ven- 
geance of Heaven! May the worm mock you!’ 

‘Dye see me now, young man,—no hecthoring, you undherstand 
me,—no play-acting, or, by the light above me, I'll make you feel that 
you're talking to a Captain of His Royal Majesty’s North Cork 
Militia !’ 

The young man, no longer able to control his fury, sprang from the 
ground, seized the wretch by the throat, and dragged him headlong 
from his horse. 

‘Murther,—thraison !’ gasped Swaine, struggling desperately in his 
gripe. Several soldiers interfered, tore away St. Elmour, and, at the 
direction of their captain, secured his arms with cords behind his back. 
Swaine’s rage was excessive. He shouted unintelligibly to the corpo- 
ral, and struck him for not understanding him. 

‘Take that, you rascal, and mind me ag’in. Away with the thrai- 
tor to Prosperous. If you value your life, have a care he doesn’t 
escape you: for, d’ye see me, young man, you saw the sun rise this 
morning. Eternal fire to my sowl, if ever you see it rise again !’ 

Before George was torn from the spot, he saw the smith deliberately 
shoulder the body of his wife, and casting around him a look of apparent 
complacency, trudge away unobstructed towards the camp of the rebels: 

Swaine, after his victims had departed, remained musing by the 
burning pile. ‘Hark ye, Casey,’ said he to one of the men who 
remained with him,—‘afther the sargeant, quick, with you, and tell 
him not to use the torthure.’ 

Casey obeyed, and the captain returned to Elmour House. 


Tue wind moaned feebly through the streets of Prosperous. The 
sky had already masked itself in clouds, and the moon peeped out at 
intervals, through her sable curtain, but withdrew ere the eye could 
note her, seeming like an affrighted maiden, fascinated by the horrors 
which she shrinks from when seen. All was dark and desolate,—the 
scene without, and the hearts which it influenced. The men spoke in 
whispers, as, by torch-light, they raised the gallows-tree: and if any 
one uttered a word above his breath, he was ‘startled by its unnatural 
distinctness. The street was filled with soldiers, who, resting on their 
grounded arms, watched gloomily the dreadful preparation. Around 
them were blackened ruins, the monuments of their own atrocity, and 
from many of them dangled the skeletons of their murdered tenants, 


rocking slowly in the wind, and rattling dolefully as they struck the 
walls. 


Swaine walked hurriedly to and fro, for a little while, in front of the, 
guard, now glaring upon his victims, and now fixing his eye signifir - 


cantly on the gallows-tree. Then his gait would become slower, and 
his eye would rest oftener on St. Elmour. 

George and Fitzwilliam were on their knees. Hope of escape they 
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had not. The « agony of approaching death they heeded not. But the 
awful mystery that death was to unfold,—the unconceived destiny they 
were about to realize—the bursting of ties so familiar, that it had not 
before entered into their minds to analyze them,—the novel conscious- 
ness of the utter vanity of life,—the hope that trembled as it smiled at 
Heaven,—the fear that weighed like lead upon their hearts,—these 
were the thoughts that absorbed the faculties of their souls ,—sublimely 
palpable, and infused into the prayers which they were sending before 
them for mercy to the judgment seat of God, the devout, the humble 
eloquence of the Christian. 

Swaine approached them. . He paused, and attempted to speak, and 
again hesitated. After several times clearing his throat, he succeeded. 

‘Hark ye, young man,’ said he, addressing St. Elmour, in a low, 
husky voice: ‘There ’s no tine to be lost, d'ye see me. Casey, there, 
is iling the ropes; an’ it must be known to you that the ind of that 
job is the signal for the last 

The eyes of the kneeling victims turned involuntarily to the gallows- 
tree, where they beheld those who were before employed, now stand- 
ing idly apart, or grimly examining their work,—excepting only the 
executioner, Casey, who, with his coat off, and shirt-sleeves turned up, 
was giving a final rub to the ropes. Were the fingers of that monster 
to run freely around their necks, as he adjusted the deadly coil? The 
thought sent a chill through their hearts. 

‘T is as I tould you, you see,’ continued Swaine. ‘But now let me 
convey to you that your life is in your own hands. No man could 
ever say that Captain Swaine hadn’t a heart in him, an’ mercy, an’ 
charity, moreover, along with the virtue of gintleness,—because, d’ye 
undherstand me, by , if any man dare dispute it, I'd have his body 
bleaching in the air three minutes afther for a d d rebelly thrai- 
tor! And to prove my words to you, young gintleman, what did I 
do for you afther your blackguard thratement of a certain royal captain 
in his Majesty’s militia ? Honor and duty tould me to hang you: but 
how can I do it,’ sis I, ‘an’ I havin’ sich a regard for him, an’ his hon- 
est father, an’ his darlint sisther, moreover? Thin it came into my 
head all at once’t, how I could save you! If I marry the sisther,’ sis 
I, ‘I can be ’sponsible for the brother. Asy now,—asy,—Casey is 
waitin’, d’ye see me. Betther hear me out. If I marry the sisther,’ 
sis I 

‘Despicable villain!’ cried George, who had already started to his 
feet,—‘ finish your murder, but send me not before my God with the 
sin of vengeance on my soul.’ 

‘ Patience, George,’ said Fitzwilliam. ‘The art of the man cannot 
affect your generous sister.’ 

‘If [ marry the sisther,’ sis I, ‘I can be ’sponsible for the brother,’ 
continued Swaine, who was determined not to be foiled, and trusted to 
the fear of death for its effect upon her brother. ‘And honor an’ duty 
needn’t be offinded in the laste. So [ returns to Elmour,—laid the 
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case before your father an’ his daughther,—I begged,—he begged,— 
but all we could conthract from her was bitther words, and bittherer 
looks,—for she’s as proud as Lucifer himself!’ 

‘Noble girl!’ exclaimed the brother and the lover, simultaneously 
turning exultingly to each other. 

‘Life is sweet, young man,’ proceeded Swaine, ‘an’ to be swung 
gintly off the ground, d’ye see me, an’ have the rope crushin’ the life 
out of you by inches,—d’ye undherstand me ?’—pointing significantly 
to his neck. ‘There’s one way to avoid it. The sisther believes | 
can’t hang you without a coort-martial: jist sind her a slip of a note, 
sayin’ you'll be a corpse before daylight if she doesn’t consint to be 
Mrs. Swaine.’ 

‘Heaven and earth! must I bear this patiently?” muttered George : 
the next moment he raised his eyes to Heaven, and exclaimed,—‘ God 
forgive me!’ 

‘Thin I’m to undherstand, am I, that you reject my condescension ?’ 

St. Elmour walked deliberately to the gallows, and the work of death 
commenced ! 

The Prosperous gallows-tree was a simple contrivance. ‘'T'wo posts, 
about fourteen feet in height, were inserted in the ground at the dis- 
tance of five yards from each other, over which was laid a third, con- 
taining two pullies. From these were suspended the murderous 
ropes,—each rope being attended by two men, who were to hoist the 
victim from the ground, and if torture was the purpose, let him down 
again,—if death, they fastened the ropes to either post, and amused 
themselves with the various writhings and grimaces,—the contracting 
and elongating of the sufferer. 

‘ Casey, ’tis the torthure we'll use first wid them,’ said Swaine. 

George and St. Elmour stood face to face. 

‘Our agonies are not to be soon over, it seems.’ 

‘No, —the hangman chucked the rope,—‘nor has this fellow,’ 
gasped Harry, ‘even a hangman’s humanity in his vocation. Fare- 
well! Heaven be merciful to us!’ 

‘Farewell !’ 

‘All right,’ said Casey. Swaine’s signal was wanting. He had 
his ear slightly upturned, as if catching some distant sound. What 
can he be listening to? A dismal pause! Now was heard the sudden 
tramp of a horse. Nearer,—yet nearer,—more distinct. Now the 
corner is turned. Who rides so fiercely to be in at the murder? Life 
and death in her speed! ’T is Mary St. Elmour! 





‘Grorcr,—Harry,—can ye forgiveme? [had no thought that it 
would be!’ She was kneeling at their feet, but they had no power to 
raise her. 

‘My Mary!—acushla !’ 

‘Mary !—what can avail the agony of a farewell at such a moment 
as this? Why are you here?’ 
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Her eyes seed wiles as vale wennk to her font, —tore the rope 
from her brother's neck,—and falling on his bosom, sobbed aloud. 

‘How!’ was the joint exclamation of the two sufferers. 

She made no reply, but proceeded to release her betrothed. Her 
face was white as marble,—her touch like ice. 

‘Save—save Ireland, Harry,’ she whispered,—‘ your triumph must be 
your reward!’ 

‘And you? 

She pointed shudderingly at Swaine, and in a low, trembling, but 
distinct tone, said: ‘lam his! 


‘Asy now, gintlemen jewels,—the colleen has done her part dacently. 
"T is n’t every day that the likes of her gets a Captain of Militia.’ This 
was the corporal’s counsel. ‘Casey, see ate they out of sight yet. 
We'll make short work of it, gintlemen. The captain was so marci- 
ful as to tell me to hang ye at once’t. ‘Notorthurin,’ sis he, ‘in com- 
pliment to Mrs. Swaine; an’ I’m sure that’s a wondherful sthretch of 
tendherness in his honor the captain | 

‘There they go,’ said Casey ‘he’s ladin’ her down the lane, now, to 
Father O’ Shaugnessy’ s. They ’ re turnin’ the corner now.’ 

‘ Advance, gintlemen,’ said the corporal. 

‘All, all but this, great God! I could have borne,’ cried Fitzwilliam. 
His companion in suffering was working powerfully to free his 
manacled arms. 

‘So now —quiet, ’__said the corporal: ‘ gintly,—gintly,—we'll do all 
the hard work for you, asthore. Sure ’t is the picthure of a beauty you 
look, an’ you shakin’ hands wid yoursel so purtily behind your back 
there.’ 

The young men were again beneath the gallows-tree. This seemed 
to Swaine his happiest ruse. Mary St. Elmour his wife, and her bro- 
ther a corpse, the acres of Elmour House would become his. When 
therefore he pretended to give the corporal orders respecting the libera- 
tion of the prisoners, he merely told him to defer the execution till he 
and his bride were out of sight. 

The corporal this time assisted Casey. ‘Softly, I tell you,—sofily,’ 
said he, as he threw the coil over the head of the still struggling bro- 
ther: ‘you'll be in heaven in three minutes, an’ why are you sthrivin’ 
agin your good forthin? If St. Pether makes any objections in 
regard of your bein’ a rebel, only tell him you ’re a brother to your 
sisther, that’s wife to Captain Swaine, an’ I’m not corporal Conyegaw 
if he does'nt give you a keadh milia faulthagh. An’ moreover 

‘The rutfian’s ribaldry was suddenly suspended. A shot was heard 
without the village. 

‘'’he Frinch, or the rebels !’ exclaimed a dozen voices. 

‘'Tis the sinthry that fired!’ said others. 

Consternation palsied all,—all but the dauntless St. Elmour and his 
companion, the former of whom had now, by an effort of his collected 
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strength, liberated his hands from their bonds, and slipped the rope from 
his neck. He snatched the corporal’s bayonet from its sheath, and in 
the same instant, plunged it into the wretch’s heart. 

This was but the beginning of the real terrors of that night. The 
sentry was seen rushing up the street. His shout was heard: ‘ Run, 
run,—run! Owen the smith, and ten thousand rebels!’ And then 
rose the stunning yells of the Insurgents, as they charged, five thousand 
strong, upon the doomed militia. 

It was the work of a moment with St. Elmour to free his friend. 
Fitzwilliam’s ‘ hurrah’ mingled with the shout of vengeance. He seized 
a gun from Casey, of which the monster had just possessed himself, 
and with the bayonet at the top transfixed him tothe post of the gal- 
lows-tree. 

Now commenced the work of slaughter. The rear ranks of the 
militia fled at once,—but their hopes of escape were vain, for they 
were intercepted by another body of the Insurgents, who entered at the 
head of the village. The van fired one ineffectual volley, and then, 
with a show of resistance, presented themselves to the massacre. 

Owen McDermott was there,—strangely but terribly armed. He 
rushed like a fury upon the foe, with a pike in his left hind and his sledge 
in the right. The former he little used, but with the hammer, which no 
single arm but his own could wield, he dealt quick and horrible death. 
His cry, too, was characteristic of his emotions. Kate, or Kauth, 
was the name of his murdered wife. ‘There Kauth!’ he shouted 
savagely at every blow, as the victim fell like an ox from the butcher’s 
axe, leaving his brains or blood on the hand of his slayer. On he 
pushed, over the carcasses of the dead, followed by the infuriated crowd, 
killing at every step, and still unsatiated. 

‘Swaine!’ he roared, ‘ where is the murdherer ?’ 

‘To the priest’s house, Owen, he is there, cried Fitzwilliam. Thi- 
ther they rushed, and found St. Elmour at the door before them. 

‘Tis barred and bolted,’ he exclaimed despondingly. 

‘ Clear the way, avich!’ and Owen sprang against it with his shoulder. 
The door flew off its hinges, and the smith fell with it at the foot of the 
opposite stairs. Swaine stood on the first landing,—his eyes gleaming 
with fear and desperation, and a pistol in either hand. He fired, rushed 
down the stairs, and leaped over McDermott’s body into the street. 
Fitzwilliam struggled to detain him,—but he himself now staggered 
and fell. He had received one of the captain’s balls in his side. 

Owen was instantly on his feet, and in pursuit of that tyrannical wor- 
thy. He overtook him, as one of the Insurgents was aiming a pike at 
his heart. 

‘ Diaoul, no!’ roared McDermott. The rebel let fall his pike, and 
they both secured the captain. Of the North Cork Militia, he was now 
the last on earth. 


































Tue cavalcade first halted at the stili smoking ruins of the smith’s 
cabin. In front was Harry Fitzwilliam, borne on a door by four Insur- 
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gents,—the vemennl Mary tidiag on one side of him, and her brother 
on the other. Behind them came the smith and his apprentice, bear- 
ing between them the terrified, conscience-stricken Swaine. Mc Der- 
mott held him by the hair with one hand,—in the other was the fatal 
hammer. The apprentice, a fellow only inferior to his master in 
strength, sustained him by the cord with which his feet were bound. 
Several Insurgents followed. 

Owen intimated to the apprentice, by a motion of the head, that they 
should fling their burthen for a moment on the still burning embers 
of the forge, while he advanced to take leave of his foster-children. 
The wretch renewed his shrieks for mercy, but there was only one 
heart among the party that responded to his appeal. He gnashed his 
teeth in agony, as he endeavored to writhe his way out of the fire 
which he himself had kindled but a few hours before. 

‘Childhre, I’m lavin’ ye,’ said McDermott, looking alternately from 
Mary to her brother: ‘ Mary, acushla, you were the pride and darlin’ 
of her that’s gone from meto night. May be you ’|l forget, asthore, that 
I refused you the last request you ’|| ever have the power to ask of me,— 
the only request that I could refuse you, Mary ?’ 

‘Oh, father,—let me again supplicate you,—for my sake,—for hers, 
Owen!’ 

‘Mary!’ said her brother, reprovingly. 

‘Whist, Mary!’ commanded the smith, knitting his dusky brow, 
and assuming a rigidity of countenance that blasted every hope of 
mercy. ‘ The angels of Heaven could n’t soften me to the murdherer of 
my Kate. George, avich, | have sworn an oath to night, an’ I mane 
to kape it, not to stop my hand from slaughther till it spills as much 
Sassenach blood as would quench the flames that I saw this night rise 
over my roof. So it is n’t likely, agra, that we ’ll meet in this life 
ag’in. Her corpse they ’ll carry for me to the grave to-morrow. You'll 
see a stone, George, put over it, with a slip of writin’ or the likes, 
jist tellin’ how she loved her husband better nor all the world, an’ how 
her husband took such vingeance on her murtherer as never was taken 
of man!’ 

Mary was again about to intercede, but her brother interposed, and 
hurried her away. As Swaine saw her depart, he sent after her fear- 
ful yells of supplication. They shot clodly through her heart,—but 
they tortured without availing. 

‘Neighbors,’ said McDermott, ‘to-morrow I'll be with you: to- 
night ’ and he looked significantly at his victim. They began 
slowly to depart. 

‘Kind rebels!—good rebels!’ cried Swaine: ‘murdher me, torthure 
me,—do any thing to me,—but don’t lave me alone with him!’ The 
apprentice still lingered : 

‘Won't I help you Owen ?’ 

‘No! No heart could bear it, but my own!’ 

‘How will you do it? 

Owen pointed to the anvil in the midst of the ruin, and laid his finger 
with a ghastly smile on the sledge hammer. 
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The apprentice cast one pitying glance at Swaine, and smothering 
a groan, departed. 


Gossips, to this day, tremble while they tell the story of Owen 
M‘Dermott’s revenge. 


‘But will you include,’ said Mary, ‘in this sweeping doctrine of 
optimism, even the wound you received in Prosperous, which was so 
near costing you your life, and made you a pensioner upon my good 
nature for months ?’ 

‘Even that, acuhshla. I might have been shot dead, or hanged else- 
where, like thousands of my poor countrymen. Of whose babies would 
Mary St. Elmour have then been the mother? Not mine !’—and the 
speaker surveyed a tender group that were gambolling on the carpet 

‘Nay, if you argue to the heart, Harry!’ said Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
| But I see George and his wife riding up the avenue. Let us 
refer the matter to their decision.’ 








THE DYING FLOWER. 






Ir is wasting away—a beautiful flower, / 
In the path that is trodden and trampled by men, yd 
And never to field nor to blossoming bower _ “ft 
Shall its presence give life and gladness again. 






The wayfarer’s foot on its petals is laid, 
And the gravel marreth its velvet bloom ; of 

Nor the morning sun, nor the evening shade & 

Its perishing beauty can ever relume. : 




















The infant stoops down to lift up its stem, 
And he blows in its cup with be balmy breath, 

But the leaves fall apart, like some broken gem : 

Ye may kill, but who can restore from death ! 





And now they are eddying high in air, 
With a wave-like motion, round and round,— pe 
Not long will the wind its burden bear: ee 
Lo! they are dropping again to the ground. 






Oh thus like the delicate summer blossom, bia, 
Do the lovely and good breathe life away, at 

And the turf that is rounded over their bosom & 

Is heedlessly trod by the idle and gay ; 4 


Yet boots it not much, when the bloom is fled, 
And the light is gone from the lustrous eye, ud 

And the sensitive heart is cold and dead, es 
Where the mouldering ashes are left to lie. 





It matters not much, if the soaring mind 

Like the flower’s perfume, was exhaled to heaven. 
That its earthy shroud should be cast behind, 

To decay wherever a place is given. 


New- York, 9th May, 1835. 
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THE SMITTEN CITY. 


In a rich plain, circled by swelling hills, 

Endiadem’d with verdure, once there stood 

A noble city: rivers trained to rills, 

Like azure veins with life and health imbued, 

Flowed through its mighty heart: the multitude 

That in her train successful commerce brings 

Crowded its spacious streets: it had subdued 

Beleaguring nations,—and from all her springs 
Wealth poured a golden flood before its medal kings. 


Elastic life gushed in unebbing tide 

Through all its gates: illumined palaces, 

Guided its swarms by night; soft musie sighed 

In breezes drunk with fragrant essences, 

Around its trelliced bowers—rich fruited trees 

Shaded its pathways—at its festivals 

Earth’s choicest vintage crowned the luxuries 

Of all her climes—and in its princely halls 
Sate Beauty like a Queen amid her willing thralls. 


But in the zenith of its untamed power 
A Conqueror came, before whose fiery sword 
Its myriads fell like grass—palace nor tower 
Yielded a refuge—the gay festal board 
Became a bier where ey the banquet’s lord 
Dead !—with the bow] in his arrested hand. 
And still Death gathered to his mighty hoard 
Till one huge grave that city’s surface spanned, 
On which the victor stood, and waved his poisoned brand. 


His scanty garments, loathsome, rent, and old, 
Were of the raiment of his victims made : 
Of that too was the banner’s leprous fold 
That like a cloud above him heaved and swayed, 
Bearing ‘Contacion!’ on its field displayed ; 
The wind that stirred it went infected thence, 
Winged with its fatal motto: thus arrayed, 
Defying art, and mocking all defence, 

Stood on his throne of tombs the demon Pestitence! 


At length God stayed the scourge: at length no more 
Pealed through the fogs of night those sounds of dread, 
More awful far than war’s embattled roar, 
The Death-car’s roll—the cry ‘ Bring forth your dead!’ 
And to their homes and hearths, thousands who fled 
At the first whispered accent of alarm 
Came bounding back, to wake with hurried tread 
The moss grown avenues,-—and break the calm 

With ready laugh, loud-ringing shout, and echoing palm. 


Oh what a meeting! Life, exulting life 

Came with full heart, flush’d cheek and panting breath, 

With outstretch’d arms, and lip with kisses rife : 

What checked its wild career? Unanswering Death! 

Hope, the deceitful parent of strong faith, 

Had counsell’d ’gainst men’s fears: where was their trust? 

Dead was each flower in the domestic wreath ; 

And when they asked for friends, it seemed that dust 
Back on their stifled hearts in mockery was thrust. 
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Time fled: awakened from its awful trance, 
That glorious city sparkled as before 
With beauty, commerce, song, and wine, and dance. 
The balmy air was genial as of yore; 
The fruits and flowers the same bright tinting bore 
As if they grew not o’er the good and brave,— 
Glanced from the flashing stream the dripping oar 
Timed to the carol of the rower’s stave, 

And all was gay and fair, as Earth had known no grave. 


THE LEISURE HUNTER. 





‘ Some variety of fortune is necessary to a nearer inspection of the manners, principles, 
and affections, of mankind.’ Fietprina. 




































I am of the school of Walking Philosophers. I believe that more nH 
knowledge of human nature is attainable by an hour’s conversation * 
with an oyster-catcher, than in the same space devoted to the pages of 
Locke or Bacon. Not that I undervalue science: on the contrary, I 
advocate its general importance. But I feel the test of actual life to be " 
indispensable to a proper conception of its precepts. Let me use a book * Ht 
as a seaman his chart—a guide,—safe only so long as he plies the eh 
deep sea-lead, and makes the necessary calculations. The learned the- gh 
orist, divested of his pride, may collect much practical wisdom from Pf 
occasional communings with men, however illiterate, accustomed to . 
daily contests with the world,—and he may witness the application of 
many forcible maxims which he once imagined, like a highly polished 
instrument, to be more the offspring of wit than of utility. 

In conversations of this sort, we may oftentimes unloose the mask of 
virtue, and disclose the hollow eye of crime: we may survey the 
rewards of pleasure in the furrowed brow and sallow cheek, or in the 
wretch stooping beneath the burden of complicated misfortunes,—the 
indolent visionary, too studious of quiet to fortify himself against the 
inroads of disease or mendicity. 

Filled with such reflections as these, I strolled the other evening 
into a secluded coffee-house,—determined in my mind to elicit a history 
from the first vagrant whom chance or dissipation might direct thither. 
My wishes were soon gratified,—for a few moments only had elapsed, 
before the door opened, and in stalked just the specimen of character 
I should have chosen. He was a fellow of about five and thirty years, 
with a lately fashionable though somewhat damaged castor, can a high 
pointed dicky, streaked with dirt and stained with dye from a well-worn 
stock. His vest, formerly velvet, had been gradually shorn of the nap, 
leaving a well darned ground work,—an insignificant emblem of our 
good ship Constitution, of whose original scarcely any thing remains 
but the name and model. This coat, for aught I know, may have shone 
with glorious lustre in former days,—but a scrutinizing glance detected 
dangerous symptoms of rupture between the breast and shoulder 
joint. It is but justice to say, however, that it was partially concealed 
64 
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In a rich plain, circled by swelling hills, 

Endiadem’d with verdure, once there stood 

A noble city: rivers trained to rills, 

Like azure veins with life and health imbued, 

Flowed through its mighty heart: the multitude 

That in her train successful commerce brings 

Crowded its spacious streets: it had subdued 

Beleaguring nations,—and from all her ee 
Wealth poured a golden flood before its merchant kings. 


Elastic life gushed in unebbing tide 

Through all its gates: illumined palaces, 

Guided its swarms b night; soft musie sighed 

In breezes drunk with fragrant essences, 

Around its 'trelliced bowers—rich fruited trees 

Shaded its pathways—at its festivals 

Earth’s choicest vintage crowned the luxuries 

Of all her climes—and in its princely halls 
Sate Beauty like a Queen amid her willing thralls. 


But in the zenith of its untamed power 
A Conqueror came, before whose fiery sword 
Its myriads fell like grass—palace nor tower 
Yielded a refuge—the gay festal board 
Became a bier where lay the banquet’s lord 
Dead !—with the bowl in his arrested hand. 
And still Death gathered to his mighty hoard 
Till one huge grave that city’s surface spanned, 
On which the victor stood, and waved his poisoned brand. 


His — garments, loathsome, rent, and old, 


Were of the raiment of his victims made : 
Of that too was the banner’s leprous fold 
That like a cloud above him heaved and swayed, 
Bearing ‘Contacion!’ on its field displayed ; 
The wind that stirred it went infected thence, 
Winged with its fatal motto: thus arrayed, 
Defying art, and mocking all defence, 

Stood on‘his throne of tombs the demon Pestitence! 


At length God stayed the scourge: at length no more 
Pealed through the fogs of night those sounds of dread, 
More awful far than war’s embattled roar, 
The Death-car’s roll—the cry ‘ Bring forth your dead!’ 
And to their homes and hearths, thousands who fled 
At the first whispered accent of alarm 
Came bounding back, to wake with hurried tread 
The moss grown avenues,-—and break the calm 

With ready laugh, loud-ringing shout, and echoing palm. 


Oh what a meeting! Life, exulting life 

Came with full heart, flush’d cheek and panting breath, 

With outstretch’d arms, and lip with kisses rife : 

What checked its wild career? Unanswering Death! 

Hope, the deceitful parent of strong faith, 

Had counsell’d ’gainst men’s fears: where was their trust ? 

Dead was each flower in the domestic wreath ; 

And when they asked for friends, it seemed that dust 
Back on their stifled hearts in mockery was thrust. 
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Time fled: awakened from its awful trance, 

That glorious city sparkled as before 

With beauty, commerce, song, and wine, and dance. 
The balmy air was genial as of yore; 

The fruits and flowers the same bright tinting bore 
As if they grew not o’er the good =a brave,— 
Glanced from the flashing stream the dripping oar 
Timed to the carol of the rower’s stave, 

And all was gay and fair, as Earth had known no grave. 
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‘ Some variety of fortune is necessary to a nearer inspection of the manners, principles, 
and affections, of mankind.’ Fie.prina. 


1 am of the school of Walking Philosophers. I believe that more 
knowledge of human nature is attainable by an hour’s conversation 
with an oyster-catcher, than in the same space devoted to the pages of 
Locke or Bacon. Not that I undervalue science: on the contrary, I 
advocate its general importance. But I feel the test of actual life to be 
indispensable to a proper conception of its precepts. Let me use a book 
as a seaman his chart—a guide,—safe only so long as he plies the 
deep sea-lead, and makes the necessary calculations. The learned the- 
orist, divested of his pride, may collect much practical wisdom from 
occasional communings with men, however illiterate, accustomed to 
daily contests with the world,—and he may witness the application of 
many forcible maxims which he once imagined, like a highly polished 
instrument, to be more the offspring of wit than of utility. 

In conversations of this sort, we may oftentimes unloose the mask of 
virtue, and disclose the hollow eye of crime: we may survey the 
rewards of pleasure in the furrowed brow and sallow cheek, or in the 
wretch stooping beneath the burden of complicated misfortunes,—the 
indolent visionary, too studious of quiet to fortify himself against the 
inroads of disease or mendicity. 

Filled with such reflections as these, I strolled the other evening 
into a secluded coffee-house,—determined in my mind to elicit a history 
from the first vagrant whom chance or dissipation might direct thither. 
My wishes were soon gratified,—for a few moments only had elapsed, 
before the door opened, and in stalked just the specimen of character 
I should have chosen. He was a fellow of about five and om | years, 
with a lately fashionable though somewhat damaged castor, and a high 
pointed dicky, streaked with dirt and stained with dye from a well-worn 
stock. His vest, formerly velvet, had been gradually shorn of the nap, 
leaving a well darned ground work,—an insignificant emblem of our 
good ship Constitution, of whose original scarcely any thing remains 
but the name and model. This coat, for aught I know, may have shone 
with glorious lustre in former days,—but a scrutinizing glance detected 
dangerous symptoms of rupture between the breast and shoulder 
joint. It is but justice to say, however, that it was partially concealed 
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by a formidable walking stick, carried under the wearer’s arm with gen- 
teel indifference. His nether integuments, worn as they were, and 
strained about the knees, would have pleaded strongly enough for their 
proprietor’s devotion, had they encased the members of a divine. The 
face of the occupier betokened good humor, and that portion which was 
unshadowed by whiskers, blushed less with diffidence than the reflected 
rainbow of cogniac. The affectionate manner in which his gray eyes 
dwelt on a chafing dish of oysters before me, and a certain tumbler of 
toddy,— which seemed almost rising to his lips, like water to the sun,— 
induced an invitation in his behoof, which was accepted without any 
display of ostentatious ceremony. No man is sure of his supper until 
he has eaten it. This secured, and washed down with a heavy sling, 
I ventured to demand of the grateful recipient, a succinct memoir of his 
life and adventures. He looked me steadily in the face, placed his 
thumb on his nose, and pointing with his little finger, broke into a peal 
of laughter. Another glass of toddy, however, together with my pro- 
mise of good faith, effectually lulled to sleep his suspicions,—as erst the 
Sibylline cats the dog Cerberus,—and he ventured on his story, barring 
his name,—for he ‘ once knew a man sent to the penitentiary for telling 
his name.’ 

“ Well, Sir, you must know that the object of my whole life has been 
to purchase leisure, nor has any one paid higher, or been more wofully 
disapointed. I was born ina nasty little borough, nick-named ‘ Leisure 
Town,’ from the tranquil disposition of its inhabitants. The houses 
seemed dropping to pieces,—yet nobody surmised that there was a pos- 
sibility of repairing them. It was as much as poor folks could do, to 
stuff a hat or a red petticoat in a broken pane,—and when one side of 
a dwelling became untenantable, we wisely retreated to the other. In 
summer you might see the dogs sleeping at the doors, and folks nod- 
ding at the windows. Indeed, they were never thoroughly awake until 
Sunday, when a cracked bell summoned them to church, and the par- 
son administered an opiate for the coming week. 

“ My parents were the poorest of the poor, and considered the most 
successful leiswre hunters in the place. My mother was accustomed 
to spin, and the monotonous sound of her wheel was enough to make 
one snore outright. She spun half the time with her eyes shut, and 
broke her thread often, as I shall be compelled to that of my discourse, 
unless the landlord will hand us yonder flagon. My father never 
planted until midsummer, so that winter frequently stole a march upon 
him, and blasted his corn,—while he was dreaming of hoeing. In 
such cases the unfortunate man was wont to get tipsy, and swear that 
the country was a perfect Siberia. According to a custom, truly sin- 
gular in our town, (unless to dispose of noisy brats,) I was sent to the 
free school,—where a few years under the judicious learning of a tutor, 
(as uncompromisingly the advocate of szestas as the parson him- 
self,) completed my education. None of his scholars, praised be his 
memory, ever received a flogging, but for disturbing his daily snooze. I 
was then bound out to some neighboring farmers,—and a terrible change 
ensued. They were bustling, toiling, money-making people,—in fact, 
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just the reverse of all that I had considered dignified and happy. 
Aware of this, my tender parents cautioned me, with tears, at parting, 
that if labor became disagreeable, to abscond the earliest opportunity. 
The pious couple, however, knew this to be utterly impracticable, as I 
never walked a mile in my life but on compulsion, and my master 
lived three times that distance. The first day I was aroused to a sense 
of my miseries, by being mounted on horseback to drive cows to pas- 
ture. I had always a pitiful disposition, and remembering that fresh 
innovations on my leisure waited my return, I suffered Rosinante to 
take his own time, and comfort his bondage, by cropping tall weeds, or 
bunches of grass that nodded by the way-side. In short, discovering 
that my attributes as cow driver were equivocal, it was unanimously 
resolved, (myself excepted,) that another should bring home the lactu- 
ary quadrupeds, and that I should have the solitary consolation of milk- 
ing. Tothis I perceived insurmountable objections ; and having armed 
my hat with cruel pins, no sooner did I lean my head against a cow, 
than she flourished her tail in undisguised wrath, and kicked the tin 

ail into a triangle,—at the same time making demonstrations with her 

orns, which it would have been the height of imprndence to parley 
with or oppose. 

“ Our young men complain of the scarcity of employment. My sor- 
rows have arisen from another source. When found unfit for farmer's 
work, I was despatched to an adjacent city, as shop-boy for my mas- 
ter’s son, just then entering commercial life. There seemed more of 
prospective leisure in this movement. My new employer was just the 
man I had desired—a real philanthropic merchant,—who, placing 
unlimited confidence in his clerk, cared not to embarrass him by suspi- 
ciously overlooking his labors. I found in the counting room,—Pere- 
grine Pickle——Tom Jones,—the newspapers,—and a Book-keeper. 
Between these I had a merry time, save when a long-winded customer 
trenched upon my leisure. This I found means to prevent, by never 
having what was called for. The stratagem tential admirably,— 
and purchaser's visits began to be like those of angels. Oh rare, rare 
times indeed !” 

“ How long did affairs stand thus ?” 

“Alas! Sir,—happiness is as transient as the smoke of this cigar, 
and jostled never so little, falls away like its ashes, and leaves a fiery 
ulcer on the soul. But a truce to morality. Some person, with eyes 
like Argus, and attending equally to others’ business as his own, 

ured poison into my master’s ear,—the result of which was, both 
Seuleheaged and clerk were turned out of the store. 

“ For a week or so, I did nothing but patrol the streets, pawning my 
spare clothes for lodgings, and begging my dinner. I soon found this 
last task too laborious for my constitution. Let ‘em say what they 
please, Sir, its the hardest work a man can perform. Late one night, 
as I was plodding along, and endeavoring to find some kennel wherein 
I might bestow my bones until morning, I discovered, by a glimmer- 
ing lamp, a ‘ most ancient and trusty watchman,’ soundly sleeping in a 
pertico. To be paid for sleeping, corresponded precisely with ‘my 
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notion, teil having teleon the poor fellow’s nwnber, I lodged a com- 
plaint against him, and secured his place for myself.” 

“ For once, then, you obtained what you wanted ?” 

“ Getting and keeping are different things, Sir. Scarcely had [ 
obtained the full fruition of my office, when I was wakened from an 
elysian dream, by my sullen rival. This reinstated him, and lefi me 
once more a wanderer. Driven from land, I made friends with the 
sea, and listed as cabin boy in the good ship Scamper, for the Mediter- 
ranean.” 

“That was queer. Did you expect an easy birth on ship board ?”’ 

“Oh yes,—heaven bless the mark! I had read of being rocked to 
sleep with billows, and a delightfully sw inging hammock beset my 
strong imagination. Well, we took the cruise, and an Algerine took 
us. As usual, captain, mate, and gentlemen lost their heads, which 
were piled up like cannon balls in front of the Dey’s palace, and the 
sailors put to various employments. But my captor, an old fellow with 
cloth enough in his turban for a lady’s sleeve, permitted me to name 
my occupation,—and on my intimating a desire for one of a sedentary 
character, she gave me a pair of feather breeches, and set me to hatch- 
ing eggs.” 

“ Nogg and omelets! How did you like the profession ?” 

“Not much. The duties were arduous, and I was beaten for every 
addled egg, as well as for all that were broken. After passing years 
in this servitude, and hatching atove ten thousand eggs, I was finally 
ransomed by government, together with my fellow captives. Let me 
remark, by the way, that the most illustrious examples of leisure move- 
ments are to be met with in the diplomacy of nations. I returned to 
my country,—and from having been a slave among heathen, deserved 
and received much attention. I was a prodigious favorite, and exhi- 
bited myself daily to crowds of both sexes, arrayed in my downy i inex- 
pressibles, and followed by a whole brood of chickens. It pains me to 
think how this tide of popularity was suffered to subside without my 
procuring some easy sinecure. However, the nov elty of a ‘man 
capon’ wore away. I sold my plumy garments to the museum, and 
hired myself to a tavern-keeper,—thinking to have leisure, as my pro- 
vince lay entirely within the precincts of the Bar. In this I was mis- 
taken. It was previous to Temperance Societies,—and I never saw so 
many or such thirsty votaries in all my life. It was pouring and mix- 
ing, and mixing and pouring, all the while——and my health and spirits 
gradually sank under the exertion. I was therefore compelled occa- 
sionally to smell at a decanter, by way of bracing my system,—and | 
verily believe, that I should have been a martyr to industry and the 
bottle, but for an accident which, depriving me of employ, threw me 
again into the lap of leisure. Becoming an exquisite connoisseur of 
liquors, and of the first importance at the bar, I pretty broadly inti- 
mated to mine host, that my advance in acumen deserved a ratio-nal 
enlargement of salary. This insinuation he either did not or would 
not comprehend,—and resolving to mortify him into a more healthy 
state of intelligence, I abstracted the better portion of coin from the 
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money-drawer, believing that he would take the hint, and by a show of 
liberality, prevent the necessity of farther reproof. Albeit, he reasoned 
wrong end first about the matter,—and after picking my pockets of 
more than belonged to him, trundled me out of his doors in the same 
blundering manner. After this, I partially abandoned my former plans 
of leisure, and determined on taking a loftier stand in society. I 
assumed the reins, not of power, but four stage horses. This employ- 
ment I followed but a little time. One dark, stormy night I was so 
unlucky as to capsize, and lose the mail. The public thought more of 
the matter than I did,—for happening to be in funds shortly afterwards, 
rumors of an unpleasant nature were circulated, which compelled me, 
as a man of honor, to resign my seat, after being threatened with a 
prosecution.” 

“So you doubly risked your neck to serve your country ?” 

“ Aye, Sir,—I was always patriotic. I next became a juggler,—and 
my slight-of-hand achievements procured me lasting renown, and not a 
fewshillings. But as fate would have it, a pack of mischievous urchins, 
in the midst of an exhibition, clipped the cord which supported the 
chandelier, leaving the audience in the dark, and creating a bustle, 
during which a fat gentleman fell down, and lost his pocket book! 
From this, concluding that shows and performances were detrimental 
to public morals, I gave up my room, and removed to another part of 
the city. This I heartily regret, as the Mayor and a retinue of distin- 
guished citizens visited my house the next morning. I like good 
company, and am inclined to hospitality. After this, I became an 
‘officer of general intelligence, —that is, I had a knack of recovering 
stolen property. This gave me plenty of leiswre, and I had that 
‘inward satisfaction resulting from good deeds.’ Many valuable trin- 
kets have I restored to the owners at half price, and saved many a tall 
and gallant fellow from the grip of avaricious jewellers. Your authors 
and great men are eternally in search of fame. In my case, things are 
reversed, and fame follows me! At present, people verily seem to 
believe me omniscient, and scarce a robbery is perpetrated, but a com- 
mittee is forthwith appointed by the mag ates of our city, to consult 
with me on the occasion. So familiar have they grown, that latterly, 
when I was out, they ventured to peruse my whole premises,—a want 
of courtesy quite unpardonable in well educated men. The other 
night, Sir, a young flirt lost her string of pearls at the theatre, and I 
am informed that the police have resolved themselves into a committee 
of escort,—for the purpose of waiting upon me to their office,—so anx- 
ious are they for my testimony,—as though, forsooth, I had a spirit of 
divination, and knew all about the transaction. Ah, Sir! much injury 
results to justice from the haste with which her myrmidons aniated 
Rogues are made shy. Honest men, by too frequently confiding to 
official vigilance, shut their eyes, and become baits of temptation. Were 
I a dignitary, matters should go on with more tranquility,—nor would 
I unmercifully apprehend the culprit, until sufficient leisure had been 
allowed him for repentance, and then there would be no necessity for 
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punishment. Sir, my story is ended. The night wears late. At 
another period, when I shall have collected more of my daily experi- 
ence, I may recapitulate.” 


So saying, my companion Jeiswrely withdrew, and wore away my 
nine dollar beaver! ‘The next time,’ thought I, as I slammed the 
door behind me, ‘I will remain at home, and read Locke and Bacon. 


J. W. B. 


JACOB’S VISION. 


Far from his home in Syria’s utmost wild 

The youthful pilgrim sought a safe retreat 
From Esau’s wrath. And now the evening mild 

Fell in soft dews, and cooled the burning heat, 
And shut the western gates of — day, 

And closed its curtains o’er the plain around, 
Where Jacob in his mantle thoughtful lay, 

A stone his pillow, and his couch the ground. 


The gathering shades descended o’er a breast 
Which beat in union with the serious night : 

Suspense and grief the wearied youth oppressed, 
And gloomy visions dimmed his mental sight: 

Thoughts of his home were rushing o’er his mind, 
An exile far, unfriended and unknown, 

His sire and mother left in age behind, 

Himself a wanderer, houseless and alone. 


He groaned,—he wept,—but no responsive sigh 
Fell in soft mercy on his listening ear; 

No look of love or kindness cheered his eye,— 
No friendly smile, or sympathetic tear. 

The stolen blessing and the birth right bought 
Availed him not, save to increase his pain ; 

And Memory only to his spirit brought 
Lost hopes, in contrast with his present pain. 


He slept,—he dreamed. Lo! upward from the plain 
A shining ladder rose to heaven on high, 
Whereon celestial bands, a shining train, 
Passed to the earth, or mounted through the sky ; 
While robed in glory, from his throne above, 
Stooped the high lord of all, with kindly care; 
Smiled on the dreamer, and with words of love, 
Shed holy comfort in his bosom there. 


He woke: the dew-drops sparkled in the day, 
The gorgeous East had donned her robes of light ; 
The soaring birds awoke their roundelay, 
And grateful nature rang with wild delight. 
He rose: his step was calm, but on his face 
Were fear and awe, by inspiration given: 
‘The Lord’ he said ‘is surely in this place,— 
This is God’s house, and this the gate of heaven! 
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And while the morning b urst to jocund day, 
Breathing aroma round him through the air, 
A stone he reared, where late in grief he lay, 
And poured out oil and made oblations there. 
And then he bowed on lowly, bended knee, 
And witha wee ees and downcast eye, 
Vowed that the Lord henceforth his God should be,— 
His light on earth, his morning star on high! 
White Plains, May, 1835. 
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LETTERS FROM LAURIE TODD. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


Mucu has been said of late about Temperance Socreties, and 
much good have they done. I approve of their proceedings, and also 
occasionally throw in my mite, and circulate their tracts. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, I have never put my name to the ‘ Pledge,’ 
nor have I renounced wine, ‘ spirits,’ or cordials, forever. The truth 
is, I have never been drunk in my life: and I am not hse convinced in 
my mind that it is my duty to deprive myself of any of the good things 
of Gop, because infatuated men make themselves beasts in the abuse of 
them.* Many a one sleeps the sleep of death from taking laudanum. 
Now, suppose I had the Scloiant or a cramp in the stomach, and m 
physician were to prescribe half an ounce of this drug, and I should 
reply, ‘Oh no, Doctor! You must remember that H ,and T . 
and D——, killed themselves with that article!’ Doubtless the doc- 
tor would say I was clean daft,—and well he might. There are other 
kinds of intemperance beside that of drink. Between the Bull’s Head 
and the Battery, I could pick out five thousand persons who every day 
poison their health, and ruin their constitutions, by cramming them- 
selves with stuffed turkeys, geese, wild fowl and tame, mill-pond and 
canvass-back ducks, hog’s flesh and deer’s rump, mutton-chops and 
veal cutlets,—beef, corned, roasted, and boiled,—oysters, raw, stewed, 
and fried—turtle, hare, and gravy soups,—pumpkin, minced, and 

igeon pies, and so forth—and by these means, the sportsman, the 
2 the doctor, and the grave-digger, are never out of employment. 
Now, reader, don’t you call this INTEMPERANCE? For my own part, 
I verily believe that one half of the population is cut off by reason of 
too much eating. 

But what is worse than all, I perceive that some lang-legged Yan- 
kee philanthropists at the east propose to take from us our pipes 
and tobacco. Now, friend Knickerbocker, I am confident many 
of your readers would rather see all the rum, brandy, and gin ina 
blaze, than to have their pipes put out. We learn from your grand- 

















* Mr. Todd should remember that ¢erample is something, and that if all were of his 
way of thinking, there would be no Temperance Societies. 
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father’s renowned History of New-York, that the worthy burgomasters 
who first devised the plan of this mighty metropolis were wonderfully 
aided in their deliberations by the fumes ascending from the bowls of 
their pipes. By consulting Ancient History, it will be found, that all 
the deep thinkers and eminent writers of early times were also pro- 
found smokers. There is something that provokes thought, and helps 
new ideas to shoot, as one draws the smoke from the tube, and watches 
its curling ascent, until it wastes its sweetness on the air: but those 
sensitive mortals who make smoking a church felony, I am thinking, 
have very few ideas, either to ascend or descend. Sir Isaac Newton, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and most of the wise men of the east, were invet- 
erate devotees of the pipe. I have no doubt that some of Newton’s 
greatest discoveries were drawn from his brain, while volumes of 
tobacco smoke were wreathing and blending around his head. 

As I was arranging my books the other day, I placed my hand upon 
a little forgotten volume, containing the poems of an eminent Scotch 
divine, who flourished in the early part of the last century. Among 
them were the following lines,—and had it not been for smoking, these 
beautiful ideas would never have entered the author’s head. They are 
too grave, it may perhaps be thought by some, for the pages of your 
Magazine: but such objectors should remember, that among your 
numerous readers there are various tastes,—and that as improvement 
is part of your plan, these stanzas may instruct many of your subscri- 
bers, while they are wasting their breath in smoke. But I am forget- 
ting the verses : 


SMOKING SPIRITUALIZED. 


Tuts Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Though green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay: 
All flesh is hay ;* 
Thus think, and smoke Tobacco. 


The pipe, so lily-like, and weak, 
Doth thus thy mortal state bespeak : 
Thou art even such,— 

Gone with a touch ! 
Thus think, and smoke Tobacco. 


And when the smoke ascends on high, 
See thou in that the vanity 

Of worldly stuff: 

Gone with a puff! 
Thus think, and smoke Tobacco. 


Aud when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul, defiled with sin: 
For then the fire 
It doth require : 
Thus think, and smoke Tobacco. 


Thou seest the ashes cast away,— 
And to thyself thou mayest say, 
That to the dust 
Return thou must : 
Thus think, and smoke Tobacco. 


* * All flesh is grass, and the glory thereof as the flower of the field.’ 
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There is a samathahle circumstance connected with the history of 
Ralph Erskine, the author of this poem,—a fact as w ell authenticated 
in the part of Scotland where his family lived, as is the truth that the 
unfortunate Mary once reigned as Queen there. His mother ‘ died 
and was buried,’ some years before he was born. She wore on her 
finger, at the time of her death, a rich gold ring, which, from some 
domestic cause or other, was much valued by the family. After the 
pody was laid in the coffin, an attempt was made to remove the ring, 
but the hand and finger were so much swollen that it was found to be 
impossible. It was “proposed to cut off the finger, but the husband’s 
feelings revolted at the idea. She was therefore buried with the ring 
upon “her finger. The sexton, who was aware of the fact, formed a 
resolution to possess himself of the ring. Accordingly on the same 
night he opened the grave and coffin. Having no scruples about cut- 
ting off the finger of a dead woman, he provided himself with a sharp 
knife for the purpose. He lifted the stiff arm, and made an incision 
by the joint of the finger. The blood flowed,—and the woman arose 
and sat up in her coffin! The grave-digger fled with affright, while 
the lady made her way from her narrow tenement, and walked back 
to the door of her dwelling, where she stood without, and knocked for 
admittance. It was about eleven o’clock at night. Her husband, who 
was a minister, sat conversing with a friend. When the knock was 
repeated, he observed, ‘ Were it not that my wife is in her grave, I 
should say that that was her knock.’ He arose hastily and opened the 
door. There stood his dear companion, wrapped in her grave-clothes, 
and her uplifted finger dropping blood. ‘My Margaret!’ he exclaimed. 
‘The same,’ said she,—‘ your dear wife, in her own proper person. Do 
not be alarmed.’ Many, very many, I firmly believe, have been buried 
alive, but few, like her, returned to tell the tale. The lady in question, 
however, lived seven or eight years after this occurrence, and became 
the mother of several children, among whom was the author of the 
poem given above. 

But to return to smoking. I know of no earthly sensation more 
soothing to the mind,—one that more thoroughly enrapts and enchains 
the soul,—than that which I experience, as | sit on my ‘stoop,’ by the 
side of the river, at ten o'clock of a calm evening, while the family are 
asleep, with a new pipe, the draught clear and easy, and just air enough 
to waft the smoke away from my head. No sound breaks upon the 
ear, save the distant splash of an oar, or, ever and anon, the loud laugh 
of the boatmen, who sit smoking on the decks of the numerous craft 
lying at anchor, or awaiting the tide.* On such a night, when the 
stars are sparkling above, in “number like the sands upon the wide sea 
shore, with no moon to obscure their lustre,—(I don’t like a ‘ full-orbed 
moon,’ when I wish to roam among the stars,)—to look, to w onder, and 
admire, until the — of thought is lost, and then to lay one’s head 








* Hatiet’s Cove may be termed the Anchorage Ground of the East River trade. 
The Hell-gate Rocks,—so admirably described by the venerable Diepricu Knicker: 
BOCKER,—can only be passed with safety at a certain period of the tide,—and vessels 


are — to anchor, scores at once, oftentimes, within speaking distance of my 
window 
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upon the pillow, filled with such impressions,—I say, all this gives a 
‘peace which passeth understanding.’ Those votaries of fancy, whose 
existence is in balls and parties,—at the theatre and the opera,—know 
little of the better enjoyments, the sober realities of life. ‘They live in 
fiction all night,—go to sleep when the streaks of golden light begin to 
shoot up the eastern sky,—arise when the sun is past meridian, and 
live on the dreams of the past, until darkness brings a renewal of 
departed, feverish, unsubstantial pleasures. 
Hallet’s Cove, May, 1835. 


Yours, 
Topp. 


APOSTROPHE TO TIME. 


*I speak to Time !’—Byron. 


Txovu of the Glass and Scythe! The fallen fane 
And crumbling dome bear witness to thy might ; 
The will of lordly man cannot detain 
Or vex thee in thy swift triumphant flight. 
The chain of slumber, when approacheth night, 
And roving winds and waters are at rest, 
Cannot bind thee. Until the dawn of light 
The mountain eagle sleepeth in his nest, 

But thy strong wings by toil are ever unoppressed. 


Unwearied Time! since God gave birth to thee, 

The hill hath left its broad primeval base, 

While isles have sank beneath the moaning sea, 

And left of their frail habitants no trace. 

Majestic cities, in thine awful race, 

By floods of lava have been overspread ; 

And one bright star hath left its radiant place 

In the blue sky. My soul recoils with dread, 
As thy*destructive course I hastily retread! 


Where is the haughty Daughter of the East, 
Her gates of solid brass and massive walls,— 
Her line of potent kings, and crafty priests ? 
The desert serpent unmolested crawls, 
And darts his ‘ arrowy tongue’ within her halls: 
The winds her lost magnificence bemoan,— 
With brow begirt with ivied coronals, 
And idly seated on a dusky throne, 

Oblivion reigneth there, triumphant and alone! 


Builder of Tombs! no feudal ruins crest 
The rocks that rise beneath my native sky, 
But the vast, fertile prairies of the West, 
Are strown with fragments of a world gone by. 
Within the caverns of my country lie* 
The strangely fashioned implements of old, 
And awful wrecks of frail humanity : 
Perchance the relics of the wise and bold, 
Nor habited in shroud, nor mingled with the mould. 


* Cave of Kentucky, in which mummies were found 
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Wide meads, through which the dark Muskingum flows, 
With trophies of thy prowess are bespread ; — 
The bones of long forgotten tribes repose 
In mounds whereon the red oak lifts its head, 
Like some unmoving guardian of the dead ! 
Hath Science pierced the deep Lethean gloom 
That wraps those remnants of old days, or shed 
Dim light upon each antiquated tomb ? 
No beams of her keen eye the mystery illume! 


The human victor, in his mad career 

Of conquest, often pauses to survey, 

While sternly leaning on his gory spear, 

The wrecks of his own making, with dismay. 

Relentless Time proceedeth on his way, 

While change is written on the face of earth, 

Throwing no backward glance upon his prey : 

He darkly frowns, and weeds conceal the hearth, 
Once circled by the sons of luxury and mirth. 


Stern Lord of Desolation! nations rise 
And melt away, in thy career, like dew; 
The lofty pyramid, that still defies 
hy wasting tooth, will crumble in a few 
Revolving years, and banish from the view. 
Who can recount thy deeds? The level plain, 
Whereon the herb and graceful palm once grew, 
Is now a barren waste. The yellow grain 
Once rustled in the breeze, where rolleth now the main. 


Avon, May, 1835. 


EDUCATION. 


Amp the various subjects which present themselves to the attention 
of the philosophic inquirer, we know not of any one more national in its 
interests, or worthy of minute attention, than that which investigates the 
theory and practice of public instruction. The assertion that ‘ know- 
ledge is power,’ is verified on every page of history, present or past. 
To the neglect of this great auxiliary in the political condition of man- 
kind, may be ascribed the downfall of the ancient republics. In tracing 
the history of Greece, as a commonwealth, we lose sight of her gene- 
ral condition in the contemplation of her few great names, and thus 
draw an unfair inference in reference to her intellectual character. We 
admit that her annals are enriched by some extraordinary exhibitions 
of original genius, between the period of Solon and that of her final 
subjugation by the Romans. She had a Phidias for her sculptor,— 
Thales for her mathematician,—A%schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
for her dramatists,—and Plato taught his divine philosophy within the 
walls of her Academy: but the mass of her population was immersed 
in the grossest ignorance, and this circumstance materially hastened 
her decline. The intellectual character of Athens claimed and received, 
beneath the power of Rome, a degree of respect to which her proud, 
though less cultivated rival, Sparta, was a stranger. Her literature 
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which ages y had consecrated, arrested the remorseless tyranny of Sylla, 
who, while he leveled her lofty Acropolis, desecrated her altars, 
demolished her groves, and plundere od her sacred temple, permitted her 
libraries and schools of learning to remain, either as monuments of 
his clemency—or, as contrasts to the desolation which surrounded 
them. A corresponding cause produced a like eflect in the destruction 
of the Roman Republic, and prepared its population for the blood- 
stained cruelties of a Tiberius, Domitian, Caligula, and Nero. The 
dearth of information, following the Gothic conquest of imperial Rome, 
by Alaric, in the fourth century, and the destruction of the Alexandrian 
library by Omar in the sixth, banished literature to the churches and 
monasteries 'S, and produced a debasement of human intellect which has 
no parallel in the records of history. ‘Tyrarmy, bloodshed, and cruelty 
disgraced the nations of the earth. Kingdoms became battle fields, and 
the world a charnel house. As literature emerged in Europe from the 
cloisters of the monks, education gradually advanced, clouded by the 
superstitions she had imbibed during her thousand years’ obscurity. 
The condition of mankind improved ; commerce opened an intercourse 
between countries hitherto strangers to each other ; knowledge extended, 
but its elements were rather the legendary traditions of the monks, than 
the actual developement of science. The introduction of printing into 
England, in the fifteenth century, which burst like a new dispensation 
on the benighted condition of hum: inity, proved a powerful aid in the dif- 
fusion of general learning,—tinctured as it was by the mystic subtleties 
of the schools —obscured by technicalities, and confined to the circles of 
aristocracy. But it was reserved for the seventeenth century to unfold 
the true principles of education,—to open to the student a new path to 
the temple of science,—to break down the barriers which empiricism 
and ignorance had erected before the altar of truth,—to dispel the meta- 
physical delusions and vague theories which had been imposed on men 
as the elements of a true philosophy,—to unfold a system fixed and 
immutable in its laws, the ramifications of which were to embrace every 
department of science, and to extend wherever human curiosity or 
infirmity might lead their possessor to explore. Such was the instrue- 
tive philosophy of Bacon. Under this new and analytic system, learn- 
ing assumed at once a high rank,—mankind began seriously to inquire 
into the operation of causes in producing effects,—the political condition 
of nations became a subject for the test of Bacon’s Philosophy, and the 
results were manifested in the 18th century, by the liberation of our 
own country from the dominion of Britain, and by the French revolu- 
tion, which ultimately placed Napoleon Bonaparte on a throne. 
Having thus cursorily connected education with the destinies of past 
generations, and shown its effects in regenerating the human mind 
from the errors and darkness of superstition, we shall inquire how far 
the system of instruction pursued in our institutions of learning, male 
and female, is calculated to mature that mental vigor, which may, pro- 
perly directed, raise us tothe highest pinnacle of intellectual and moral 
glory. Our advantages are great, our resources abundant. The ques- 
tion to be decided is, whether with the literature of the past within our 
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reach,—possessing the energy of a national youth,— —we shall fol- 

low in the beaten track ofa forefather’s knowledge, or, quitting the path 

which obscurity too often dims, dare to advance with the improving 

spirit of the age, and lay the foundation of an instructive system, equally 

philosophic and independent, as the political structure which forms the 
charter of our free born rights. 

The great end of education is to develope our moral, physical, and 
intellectual faculties, and to unite them ina perfect and harmonious 
whole. There are two modes of accomplishing this object, totally dis- 
tinct in their operations and results. ‘The one consists in impressing 
facts on the memory by their continued repetition, until the pupil is 
able to repeat them ve rbatim et literatim : the other, in collecting and 
comparing a multitude of facts, im order to arrive at a general conclu- 
sion. ‘The one views things as they are, without inquiring into their 
elementary construction: the other analyses and arranges the materials, 
and thus sees a whole through the separation of its component parts. 
The former makes the memory a mere machine, moved by an external 
impression, unaided by reason, discrimination, or judgment: the latter 
calls the thinking faculties into action, and leads the mind to precede 
every act, by an inquiry into the motive which induced it. The former 
enriches the memory by a vast accumulation, but rejects general obser- 
vations, and confines itself within the limits of laws purely conditional. 
[t is the source of those traditional errors in education, which causes 
the philosopher, at times, to wish we had seminaries to teach the art of 
forgetting. In our country there are many reasons which might be 
adduced in favor of the analytic system, independently of its intrinsic 
worth. Our commerce is floating to every quarter of the globe. We 
are daily interchanging civilities with nations possessing that leisure, 
wealth, and retirement, necessary to advance the pursuits of science. 
They are watching the progress of our stitutions: waiting with eager 
impatience for the solution of the great question, hitherto answered in 
the negative, whether Republics canendure. We are destined to solve 
that inquiry,—to establish in the sight of the Universe, and over the 
ruins of former democracies, a great moral truth, or to swell the train of 
those abortive attempts at national liberty which have terminated in 
anarchyand despotism. The accomplishment or the failure will depend 
on the spread of useful knowledge, onthe utilitarian method pursued in 
the education of our youth. 

When we tum our attention to the recent work of M. Cousin on 
education in Germany, and observe, that even in the common schools of 
Prussia, the elements of physical science are taught so far as they tend 
to explain the phenomena of nature, and are connected with history 
and geography,—that one of the great objects of attention is to render 
the history, constitution, and laws of the country familiar to every Ger- 
man scholar,—that Latin is taught as a means of exercising the intel- 
lect, and improving the taste for inquiring into original causes,—we 
must admit that this monarchy may be held up as a model to the world, 
in the perfection of her literary institutions. 

The enactment of a law to compel parents to educate their offspring, 
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would, we are aware, be unpopular in our a government; but there 
is a moral lever by which the reason of mankind may be moved, when 
penal enactments would be ineffectual. It is to this we would appeal 
in behalf of our public instruction. ‘There is a common observation 
among those conversant with the relation between teacher and scholar, 

that the feeling of the latter is generally hostile to the former,—that 
tasks are accomplished with great labor, and no small share of disgust. 
May not the cause of this effect be traced to an unphilosophic mode ot 
imparting information,—to that system of memorizing, which burdens 
when it should enlighten ? Let us test the fact, by a direct investiga- 
tion of the general mode of teaching arithmetic, one of the primary 
branches of education. A slate and arithmetic are placed before the 
pupil: he is desired to commit to memory the rules. If after much 
application they are at last impressed on the recollection, they are asso- 
ciated in the mind only with a particular set of arithmetical questions. 

That exertion of mind, which, properly called into action, would have 
enabled him to apply his knowledge to the practical purposes of life, 

has been utterly neglected in the mechanism of committing rules, the 
principles or elements of which it is manifest he does not comprehend. 

The above remark applies still more particularly to English grammar. 
We have known pupils who have waded twice through Lindley Mur- 
ray’s Grammar, and can yet neither write nor speak grammatically. 

We are not aware of any book which can impart the philosophy of 
grammar to the juvenile mind. Jt requires a living instructor, who is 
able, without a grammar, to unfold the philosophy of English Syniax,— 
to show the manners and times in which actions are accomplished, and 
the peculiarities of situation in which the actors may be placed. We 
would have grammar impressed on the mind by actual demonstration ; 
nor can we see any use for burdening the memory, until the pupil has 
advanced to the rules of syntax. He who cannot teach English gram- 
mar without such an auxilik ary, should, in conscience, abandon the task 
of imparting this branch of education. The pupil is told that a verb is 
a word which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer. Can such a definition 
impart an idea? When the maturity of intellect foreruns its needed 
cultivation, we shall look for the exhibition of such a prodigy; but 
while the avenues to the youthful understanding can only be approached 
by the most simple and gradual developement of its powers, by an ana- 
lysis in which a whole may be seen through its respective parts,—which 
shall present a cause for every effec -t,—we shall deny that this combi- 

ning system, this view of masses instead of simple materials, can ever 
accomplish the important end of scholastic instruction,—that of leading 
the youthful mind to a liberal, useful, and rational maturity. This 
chief dependence on one of the mental functions, which we have shown 
to govern the teachings of arithmetic and English grammar, may be 
seen pervading every department of public instruction. The facts of 
history are impresse -d on the memory, while the mind is left utterly 
vacant as to its philosophy. The pupil is a living telegraph as to dates 
and occurrences, but totally unacquainted with the causes which led the 
historian to record them,—the important effects by which they were 
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followed, or the great moral lesson they are calculated to teach. A 
child may be taught, by committing the occurrence to memory, that 
Poland belongs to Russia; but there are appendages attached to it, of 
much greater consequence to his general knowledge, than the fact 
itself. He should be acquainted with the causes which led to the sub- 
jugation of this once free land,—should know that they may be held 
up as a beacon to tyrants,—as a mirror in which despotism may see 
her deformed image reflected,—in which faithlessness may blush, as 
she beholds this never to be forgotten refinement on the original consti- 
tution of her laws. Such an explanation of Poland’s fall would call 
the thinking faculty into action would open the pupil’s mind to a 
reflection on the rights of nations and of men,—would teach him to 
hate tyranny, to venerate liberty, and appreciate the blessings of the 
land which gave him birth. Nor would the effects of such an analytic 
system of instruction be confined to the academic walls. It would be 
seen regulating the conduct of the future man,—teaching him to respect 
individual and collective privileges, and to look upon his country as a 
sacred and holy deposit, committed to the moral influence of her sons. 
By the same rule he may be acquainted with the fact, that the United 
States were once colonies of Great Britain; that they achieved their 
independence towards the close of the eighteenth century. But how 
little does the acquisition of such knowledge advance the interests of 
his historical information! Does it impress what is really worthy of 
attention in the history of his country,—the personal sacrifices of her 
citizens,—the unparalleled hardships of Washington and his troops,— 
the ruined fortunes which swelled this great offering to liberty,—the 
hecatombs which oppression piled upon her altar? Can he draw from 
a knowledge of the facts, the instructive lesson which her determina- 
tion of purpose, her noble struggle, and final triumph, should impart ? 
By such teaching he may know that his country is free,—but the cir- 
cumstances which led to her emancipation, (the sterling ore of her his- 
tory,) the philosophical theme which she offers for reflection, must be 
hid to his mental gaze, until some one better qualified than his instruc- 
tor, shall lead him, by a beautiful analysis, to inquire into her early 
and most important trials. Connected with history, and one of its most 
important features, is the jurisprudence of a country. In our land, 
where youth in their future manhood are eligible to the highest judi- 
cial stations,—liable at all times to be called on to act as jurors,—how 
necessary, how absolutely important is it, that they should in early 
life, while the mind is free and unfettered, be versed in the laws they 
are destined, ultimately, to administer. The cause of the widow,—the 
hopes of the fatherless,—the last asylum of injured and oppressed inno- 
cence, may rest upon their knowledge, and exist but in their decision. 
They may be called to decide on all that is dear, honored, venerable or 
sacred. Human life may be saved in their wisdom, or sacrifised in 
their ignorance. If we ascend from the effects of legal knowledge 
in the common courts of law, to its important consequence in our State 
Legislatures, and its still higher rank in the General Government, we 
must blush at the neglect of its cultivation in our public and private 
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institutions. T hen are, we are aware, even in this city, some honora- 
ble exceptions to our remarks: but they are few, and confined toa 
grade of society in which, under any circumstances, we are led to think 
it would not be utterly neglected. We trust the work of President 
Duer on this important branch of education, will have a circulation 
commensurate with its importance and merits, and that its gifted author 
may receive the reward of his labor in the enlightened condition of the 
rising generation on all questions of judicial or ‘national interest. 

Among the various subjects presented to the youthful mind, there 
are none which open a wider field for inquiry and thought, than the 
natural sciences: yet how small a portion of time is, generally, devoted 
to them,—how unphilosophically are they taught. Instead of an ocular 
demonstration of principles and processes, the pupil is taught by the 
repetition of book lessons the analysis of Chemistry, the mysterious ope- 
rations of Astronomy, the apparently hidden secrets of Geology, the 
wonder-working activity of Mechanics. We are not opposed to books 
as auxiliaries in the work of instruction, but we cannot admit that the 
secrets of the great chemical laboratory on which we tread, the various 
decompositions and combinations which are constantly taking place in 
its internal structure, and the laws by which its motions are governed 
and regulated, can ever be made apparent to the young mind by a mere 
display of the printed page. To develope the principles of natural phi- 
losophy, to render them simple and plain, is a task of labor, and the 
offspring of considerable research. The instructor who is not able to 
explain and demonstrate them experimentally, independently of any 
aid, save the concentrated power of his own mind, and his aptitude for 
imparting information, should retire from the duties of a station he is 
not fitted to fulfil. Let the pupil commit and repeat the fact that the 
planets are retained in their orbits around the sun, and satellites around 
their primaries by an attractive force, decreasing as the squares of the 
distance increase, and you store his memory with matter perfectly use- 
less. Show him by a common magnet and a needle, that the attraction 
diminishes as they recede from each other, and he comprehends at 
once what is meant by the square of the distance. 

The exact sciences possess every claim which can recommend them 
to the observation of youth. They show them that the laws of nature 
are as simple as immutable,—that it is principles not phenomena, which 
should be the object of their pursuit: that the iris colors which glitter 
on a soap bubble are dependent on the laws of refraction and reflec- 
tion, the direct consequence of one of the most important principles in 
the science of Optics,—that there is no process in nature which does 
not offer an instructive lesson to her children, and explain some impor- 
tant feature of that law which holds the material universe together: 
that there are 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 


The fall of a pebble to the earth, if properly explained by the teacher, 
if shown to be dependent on the force of attraction —to be a practical 
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exhibition of that law which governs the motions of the heavenly 
bodies,—may lead the ardent mind of youth to the well directed inquiry 
into the constitution of the planetary and stellary systems. His rea- 
soning powers are thus called into exercise on one of the loftiest subjects 
of private conception. He becomes accustomed, almost independently 
of his will, to mark the operation of general causes and the effects of 
general laws. Where one less informed would discover no indications 
of intelligence, no mark of beauty, he revels in the midst of increasing 
wonders and renewed powers of explanation. Every object which 
nature presents affords him instruction, and impresses him with a sense 
of the harmony of those laws, which work together for ultimate good. 
What are all the fashionable acquirements of life-—the gaudy toys that 
glitter on the surface of human existence,—when compared with the 
depths of rational intelligence that a mind thus stored possesses ? 

An inquiry into one branch of natural philosophy, Optics, will open 
physiology and anatomy to his view, in the structute and functions of 
the eye. He will find that this organ is a living ‘camera obscura ;’ 
that, as far as it is a passive agent, it is under the control of a corres- 
ponding law to that which regulates the inverted image of the darkened 
chamber,—that the object is concentrated and reflected by the chrys- 
talline lens on the retina, as is that of the cameta by the magnifying 
lens. Thus by a simple and well regulated opening, the pupil may 
be led through the whole cirele of science. Much must necessarily 
depend on the elementary process. Ifthe memory is merely impressed 
where the reasoning faculty should be appealed to and developed, we 
may expect to see, in the pupil, if not a blank in the midst of creation, a 
senseless gazer amidst the stupendous operations of God! The memo- 
rizing system is equally detrimental to every department of instruc- 
tion. It may sometimes save labor, and more frequently hide ignorance, 
but can never advance the interest of the pupil, or strengthen his men- 
tal powers in that ratio of which they are susceptible. If admissible in 
any branch it is that of the ancient languages, where the pupil is 
intended to be thoroughly versed in the minute structure of the Greek 
and Latin tongues. A perfect knowledge of the grammars in those lan- 
guages is a sine qua non to their attainment. But the fact is yet to be 
tested, whether an inductive method of teaching them might not super- 
sede the great labor with which they are now acquired. It is a drudg- 
ery to teach and learn them. In the modern languages, the inductive 
system has been tried by Mr. Manesca, and with rapid and uncommon 
success. If his pupils are not deeply versed in the French language, 
they are at least capable of quickly applying their knowledge to the 
practical purposes of life. The great utility of modern languages con- 
sists in the ability to converse in them. 

We are persuaded that the time must arrive, when the analytic sys- 
tem will be universally pursued in our schools and colleges,—when the 
necessary qualifications for an instructor of youth will be tested, not 
only by the actual amount of knowledge which he possesses, but by 
his capabilities for presenting that knowledge in its most simple and 
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514 Education. (June, 
engaging form,—by his power of unfolding the dawning energies of 

outh, and leading them, by ocular and oral demonstration, to a gra- 
dual and full comprehension of the sublime truths in nature,—when 
the path of instruction, instead of presenting thorns and briers, shall be 
strown with flowers,—when the mind shall become an active and 
inquiring agent, rather than a passive machine,—and when the visible 
acquisitions of instruction shall be proportioned to the labor and care 
bestowed. That such an effect never can become universal while 
assertions supply the place of principles, and combinations that of ele- 
ments, we may venture to predict,—nor while the puffing empiricism 
of unblushing ignorance imposes itself on the great mass of mankind 
as the solid ore of wisdom. The day and generation of the would-be 
dispensers of instruction must pass,—the pretended discoveries of short 
cuts and royal roads to learning be silenced, and modest merit emerge 
from the shades of obscurity, ere the genius of science shall display the 
arcana of her temple tothe delighted and inquiring gaze of our youth- 
ful community. 

That the advantages derived from school books are great,—that they 
could not be dispensed with,—we willingly admit. It is the sole 
dependence on them to which we object,—the abuse, not the use of 
them,—the influence which they exert on one mental function, to the 
prejudice of the rest. In the hand of a conscientious teacher, who is 
able to do without them,—who is willing to enter, on all occasions, into 
a full developement of their principles, they are of incalculable benefits 
to the pupil. Like other blessings, they are, at times, grossly per- 
verted, and present a screen behind which ignorance may mask itself, 
and laugh at the credulity of its dupes. We are convinced that he 
who will take the trouble to attend a few cut and dried quwestion and 
answer exhibitions, will bear witness to the truth of our assertion. 
They indeed present a striking contrast between the art of impressing 
the memory, and the science of expanding the intellect. 

We cannot take leave of the male departments of instruction, with- 
out adverting to the waste of time in giving what is called a classical 
education to those intended for commercial pursuits. In a country 
where youth are called so early into the active walks of life as in our 
own,—where the periodallotted to education is, comparatively, short,— 
it becomes an object of importance that it should be well and profitabl 
filled up, and with an attentive eye to its future usefulness in the world. 
We are perfectly aware that an inquiry into the structure of the ancient 
languages is a valuable school of discipline to the mind, but there are 
other branches of instruction much more indispensable to the respecta- 
ble merchant, and which should be the special object of his youthful 
days. In reference tothe Greek and Latin languages, we veal apply 
the couplet of Pope: 


‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing, _ 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 


There are few of the ancient authors which have not been ably trans- 
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lated. These will supply all that is necessary to the man of business, 
without occasioning a neglect of studies much more important. Not 
so with the languages of France and Spain. They are a part of our 
commerce,—a portion of our wealth. The former is spoken in every 
nation that civilization has blessed, or commerce has endowed with 
plenty,—the latter is the language of various republics, which have 
opened their ports to our shipping, increased our trade, and are bound 
to us by the still stronger tie of a communion in suffering and in tri- 
umph. They are both an additional means of intercourse between 
nations, and as such, worthy the attention of every American citizen. 

If our observations on the neglect of elementary instruction in our 
male schools, are correct, it must be admitted that they are equally so in 
relation to female education, in the present day. What an abandon- 
ment of useful knowledge,—what a trifling away of time,—what a 
skimming over the surface of literature,—what a strong desire to 
impress the fashionable follies of the day, does it unfold! The whole 
circle of attamments bears upon one object, the desire of display. To 
display what? A knowledge of the beauties of nature,—the resources 
of science,—the treasures of art,—the intellectual pleasures which 
adorn while they enrich? No. These are objects beneath the atten- 
tion of a young lady who is to shine in society, and to receive the 
attentions of some newly fledged graduate of a college, whose time has 
been as well occupied as her own, and whose attainments are as respec- 
table. They would take up too much of that time devoted to the read- 
ing of novels, or of that occupied by the more important business of 
discussing the merits of some recently imported foreign fashion. The 
alpha and omega of fashionable education, is to unfit the lovely pupil 
for the rational enjoyments of life——to prepare her to dance a sunny 
hour in the halls of flattery and deceit,—to drink the intoxicating 
draught of vanity to the dregs,—then to retire, sated with unreal plea- 
sures, to the gloomy recesses of an uncultivated and perverted intel- 
lect. 

We have no desire to reject the fashionable accomplishments of 
female education, or to detract from their merits. They add a charm 
and variety to its social relations, and enhance the value of higher and 
nobler acquirements. But when they are made to usurp the place of 
those acquisitions which render their object a moral, intelligent, and 
accountable being, they become an evil to society, and should either be 
circumscribed or abandoned. It is time that the female mind should 
be exalted to its proper grade,—that the tinsel and trappings of exterior 
decoration should give place to that interior cultivation which, while 
it guides its possessor safely through the vale of time, enables her to 
look back, at its close, with the confidence of one who has not, like the 
servant of old, hid her talent in the earth, but is ready to return it to 
the giver, increased in profit and interest. There is no incapacity in 
the female mind for exertion in the highest departments of literature 
and science. If it has not shone forth as frequently as in the other 
sex, its corruscations have, at least, been as brilliant and as pure: but 
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while our young ladies are taught, that to be admired they need only 
to be seen,—that their personal, not their mental accomplishments, are 
to be their future passports in society, and this feeling is cherished by 
the guardians of their early days,—we can expect to see the dis- 
plays of talent proceeding only from those whose independent energies 
have outstripped the uninstructive lessons of youth, and marked out 
for themselves a pathway in the regions of intelligence and worth,—the 
kindred spirits of those whose names are the glory of nations and the 
property of a world, and who, like Bacon, might have exclaimed at 
the end of their earthly labors, ‘ Inveniam viam aut faciam.’ We are 
too much, in every thing, the copyists of the old world,—its follies and 
its foibles. They have entered within the walls of our female semina- 
ries, and there assert their dominion with a tyrannical sway. If the 
daughters of a great and rising republic are to be made the servile imi- 
tators of antiquated Europe, let their attention be turned to what is truly 
great in her history,—to the females who have adorned her annals, 
enriched her literature, improved her morals. Then shall we behold 
a renovation in the female intellect,—its useful energies, which now lie 
dormant, will be seen, like the germ which has sprung forth into exist- 


ence under the influence of the genial sun-beam and refreshing shower, 
expanding into eloquence and beauty. B. 


STANZAS. 


‘Wherefore I praised the dead, which are already dead, more than the living which are yet alive. Yea, better is he thaw 
beth they, which hath not yet been, who hath not seen the evil work that is done under the sun’ 


Ecclesiastes 


Buest is the dead whose hour is past, 
Whose scene of sorrow here is o’er,— 
On whom the earth hath looked her last, 

On whom the sky will frown no more. 


Blest is the dead—ay! far more blest 
Than he who lives the ills to share 

Which human life, like fogs invest, 
And hide the sun, and taint the air. 


But, far more blest than both is he 


Who never yet has learned to know 
A life whose draught is misery, 


Whose bliss is toil, whose pleasure woe. 


Begun in pain—pursued in care— 
ad is the lot of mortal man ; 
Existence what he needs must bear, 
Its end,—a thing he may not scan. 


Philadelphia, May, 1835. 
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MONOMANIACS. 


‘Toucnine imagination, I will now point at the wonderful effects and power of it; 
which, as it is eminent in all, so most especially it rageth in melancholy persons, in 
keeping the species of objects so long; mistaking, amplifying them by continual and 
strong meditation, until at length it produceth in some parties real effects. This we 
see verified by humours, and concourse of vapours, troubling the phantasie with ima- 
ginings of absurd and prodigious things.’ 


Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 


Mysterious is the human mind! Its functions and capabilities,— 
the external agencies that act upon it,—and the delicate nature of its 
connection with the grossness of mortality, have attracted yet defied the 
reflections and researches of master spirits, from the Thomists of old, 
to Broussais and Rush, of modern times: 


‘ All that we know is, nothing can be known.’ 


The instances of men being mad on one subject, and sane on all 
others, are too numerous to admit of questioning the propriety which 
designates the malady by a distinct and separate name, the import of 
which contradistinguishes monomania from all other sorts of insanity. 
Sometimes the disorder has a cheerful tendency, and acts something 
like a glass of Falstaff’s sack upon the brain, ‘ascends’ the patient 
there, and enthrones him among a host of happy and regal conceits ; 
but it oftener produces rash actions, and an energy of morbid feeling, 
which too frequently end in complete madness or sudden death. The 
last tendency of the disease,—for such I think, although no physician, 
it can properly be called,—is usually traceable, beyond a doubt, to 
those ‘perturbations and passions, which trouble the phantasie; and 
albeit they dwell between the confines of sense and reason, yet they 
rather follow sense than reason, because they are drowned in corporeal 
organs of sense.’ 

It has been said by a satirist of note, that there is one subject upon 
which every man is more or less demented. This, however, must 
pass for a sarcasm merely; since ruling passions, and habits of devo- 
tion to one pursnit or aim, cannot certainly be called madness. They 
form the secret and the impulse of all honorable ambition ; they kindle 
the hero, as he inspects, in his marquee, his plans of stratagie, by the 
midnight taper ; the author over his page ; the chemist in his laboratory ; 
the lawyer in the court-room; the mechanist in his difficult and com- 
plex inventions. Such madness has made our country the free and 
glorious republic that we behold it. Acting upon masses in battle 
array, it has filled red fields of human strife with slaughtered legions 


of the enemy; animated the mustered hosts, and in the mind of their 
leaders, 


‘Has made the flinty and steel couch of war 

A thrice-driven bed of down.’ 
It has flashed from patriot eyes,—it has cried from the ensanguined 
clod, and spoken in thunder from the gun. In our ao: it is the source 
and inspiration of enterprize,—stretching the long railway through the 
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wlidineaans, “id rearing a town to- to-day, evlaiahh echoes to the hum of 
commerce, and the clang of operative machinery, where yesterday the 
‘clearing’ had scarcely been accomplished. This, at least, is not mad- 
ness; or if it be, it is of a kind which has the semblance of soberness, 
is crowned with magnificent results, and gives to the anticipations of 
coming time a coloring brighter and more magical than romance. 

But we digress. As a disorder, monomania has not, in our humble 
opinion, received the consideration to which it is fairly entitled. There 
is something so singular about its dev elopements, and the strong tenacity 
with which it clings to the mind, that emotions of wonder are excited 
by the mere contemplation of them; but to witness them, is to be 
impressed with sensations of unmixed ‘astonishment. 

It is surprising that cases of this sort, occurring so frequently as they 
do, are not set down to a greater extem in our medical journals. Per- 
haps they would throw new light upon the subject, and evoke the 
aid of, science in restoring many a ‘mind diseased’ to its original 
integrity. There can be no doubt of its interest, for the records 
of medicine abound with matter which enchains the attention even of 
those who do not belong to the ranks of the healing art. 

The first case we notice, was of a peculiar nature. The subject 
was a citizen of West New York,—one of a family distinguished for 
intelligence ; some members of which have been identified among the 
first projectors of those stupendous works of improvement that have made 
the state a marvel to the nations. ‘The gentleman in question was some- 
thing ofa disputant in polemics, thougha layman. Like Paul at Athens, 
though without a tithe of that great apostle’s unction or power, he ‘ dis- 
puted daily in the market with them that met him.’ By degrees, he ceased 
to obtrude his verbal disquisitions upon his neighbors, and fell into a 
habit of walking along the street, and wearing a ‘look of wisdom, as if 

unutterable things were brewing in his mind. At last his malady 
began to be apparent. He rose every morning precisely with the sun, 
slept in a room which faced the orient, and had his bed so disposed 
that he could receive on his pillow the first smile of the great luminary. 
The wonderful design which he had conceived at last came to light. He 
had become a monomaniac on the subject of Mount Sionand Jerusalem. 
Upon all to whom he spoke, he tried earnestly to impress the fact, that our 
Saviour was still living incarnate at Jerusalem,—that he had received 
direct intelligence from him, and was about to visitthe Holy City to obtain 
a personal interview. Animated with this sublime hallucination, he 
disposed of a fine estate, and converted nearly all his chattels into cash. 
He had a family, an amiable circle, consisting of several sons and 
daughters, intelligent and accomplished, The remonstrances and even 
ridicule of the former, and the bitter tears of the latter, were unavailing. 
Oddly enough, he would never converse or dispute on the subject of 
his mission, “after ‘the eleventh hour,’ in the morning. Some compu- 
tation of Jewish time, which he considered vastly important, led to this 
resolve. Ifwe remember rightly, he was a magistrate; but no consi- 
deration could induce him to attend to any professional duties until after 
eleven; previous to which, his whimsical skill as a quodlibetarian, 
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was exerted potently, to the chagrin of all his friends, and the weariness 
of every one who fell in his way. After the probation ended, his lips 
were sealed on that theme, and he was as sane, agreeable a person as the 
village could show. No symptom of a disordered mind exhibited 
itself. He performed his duties as a citizen, husband, and father, with 
strict propriety. In conversation he was mild and pleasing, somewhat 
ready in wit, and altogether, to appearance,as sound in mind as any of 
his compeers. 

The sacred journey, however, was not lost sight of. In the morning, 
he was always ‘i’ the Jerusalem vein; and having positively deter- 
mined on going to the Holy City, he turned all his money into notes, 
leaving a sufficiency for bis family, and on one fair morn in May, 
departed for the land of his heart, accoutred with knapsack and cane, 
‘staff and scrip.’ He reached Philadelphia in ill-health, and held 
many interviews with clergymen,—but always before eleven o'clock, 
A. M.,—on the subject of his mission. Singular to relate, he never 
seemed to know or think of his intention after that hour. He could not 
imagine what object brought him to Philadelphia: ‘he had forgotten,’ 
he would say, when asked, ‘and must sleep before he could remem- 
ber.’ Inthe meanwhile, his family were deploring his absence, and 
the village was without a judge of the law,—the shoemaker of the 
place being the only citizen on the bench. 

The monomaniac engaged passage in a ship bound for Smyrna, and 
was within a day or two of his embarkation, when he received a letter 
from his wife, imploring his return, and stating, (by the advice of a 
physician,) that she was desirous of accompanying him to Jerusalem. 
He was overjoyed at the proposal, for he would cheerfully have taken 
his whole household. But a plan was forming under his own roof to 
break up his delusion, and restore him to reason. 

He reached home in better health than when he left it. His wife 
warmly favored his enterprise, and wondered, seemingly, at her former 
opposition to his will. In the meanwhile, a systematic attack was made 
upon his malady, through his corporeal senses. Laudanum was regu- 
larly infused into his coffee at breakfast, and he was soon in the unavoid- 
able habit of sleeping through the entire forenoon. This practice was 
cautiously but perseveringly continued, until the wild train of oriental 
imaginations was broken up in his brain, and he became again sound in 
intellect, mingling with his fellows as aforetime, ‘clothed, and in his 
right mind.’ He is yet living, and laughs as heartily as any one can 
at the delusion of which he once; to use a legal phrase, ‘stood seized 
and possessed.’ 

The next instance we quote from the manuscript of a friend, an 
eminent and presiding jurist, who it will be seen, was personally con- 
versant, many years ago, with the case of which he speaks. We employ 
his own interesting and perspicuous statement. 

“Some years ago,—I think about 1822, or ’23,—I was requested to 
visit, at the prison of the city and county of Philadelphia, an individual 
who desired my professional services. I found him to be an old Ger- 
man, of respectable appearance. He had been committed for want of 
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bail, to appear at the next court to answer the very serious charge of 
assaulting a policeman with intent to kill, by discharging a loaded pis- 
tol at him, while in the execution of his office. The precise matter 
alleged was, that while the police officer, under an order of the Mayor, 
was tearing down from the walls of the State House in Philadelphia a 
certain handbill which his Honor deemed unusual and improper, the 
prisoner, (who may be designated as Mr. G ,) had drawn the pis- 
tol and discharged it at the officer, the bullet missing him, but striking 
the ground near his feet. From the old man himself, and from other 
sources to which I was referred, I ascertained that he had for man 
years been engaged as a travelling merchant, or pedlar, cetenthbonmh 
the country w ith a horse and dearborn w agon, and offering for sale such 
a stock of goods as could be thus convey red. I became satisfied that in 
all his business transactions he had exhibited intelligence, prudence, 
integrity,and general good conduct, and that in his ordinary intercourse 
with the community, his manners were kind and conciliating, and his 
deportment mild and inoffensive. He had no friends in Philadelphia, 
and I made the best preparation for his defence which my means of 
information enabled me to do. It appeared that while upon all sub- 
jects but one he conversed like a man of perfectly sound mind, and of 
much shrewdness and sagacity, yet that upon that one he was, and for 
a long time had been, suffering under a most extraordinary mental 
hallucination, which had led him to write and cause to be printed and 
posted the handbill above mentioned. 

“ His belief was, that he had a perfect right to the office of President 
of the United States,—that a conspiracy, with extensive ramifications, 
had been entered into while the elder Mr. Adams was President, to 
prevent him (Mr. G ,) from being the successor, though his claim 
was complete, and would have been ‘universally recognized and acqui- 
esced in, but for nefarious practices,—and that Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison were the most atrocious and conspicuous of the confederates. 
He had even wrought himself up to the idea that the leading und promi- 
nent motive of each of the two last named citizens, in taking upon himself 
the station of Chief of the Republic, was to prevent him (Mr. G 
from reaching that high station. He was unable, if I recollect rightly, to 
give even a plausible reason for these strange delusions; but I remem- 
ber well the keen feeling with which he spoke upon the subject, and the 
full evidence which his conduct afforded of the earnestness and sincerit 
of his own faith in his impressions. He handed mea copy of the nd 
bill, and I regret it has not been preserved. It contained, in a very 
incoherent style, among other things, an assertion of his claim to the 
Presidency,—an attempt at an exposition of the conspiracy,—a most 
abusive attack upon Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, for theit share 
in it,—an allegation that Mr. -Monroe, who was President at the time, 
was but the creature of the other two, and had been placed in the office 
by them for no other purpose than to keep him, (Mr. G ,) out of it, 
and concluded with an extravagant appeal to the people of the United 
States to take up arms to punish the guilty,—do justice to the injured, ete. 
As the paper collected crowds of idle people about it, the police thought 
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proper to take it from the walls on which it was posted. Mr. G——+ 
still acting under the same singular excitement and aberration of intel” 
lect, discharged the pistol in avowed vindication and support of his 
alleged right to appeal to the people. The policeman made oath that he 
believed his life had been in jeopardy,—and the magistrate thought the 
case a proper one for further investigation before a court and jury. 

“T had no doubt that Mr. G could be successfully defended upon 
the ground that he was insane at the time of committing the act,—or if 
necessary, upon the ground that the pistol was fired purposely into the 
ground, with no intent to injure, but with intent merely to frighten, etc. 

‘ The old man, however, regarded his arrest as one further step in the 
action of the great and unrighteous league which had been so long opera- 
ting against him; considered himself as degraded by his imprisonment ; 
manifested profound mortification; fretted himself sick; and, before 
the session of the court, died, as I thought at the time, ofa broken heart.” 

Tue third instance we adopt for publication, was of recent occurrence 
in an interior town of Pennsylvania. A respectable citizen, by trade a 
cooper, residing in one of those picturesque and beautiful villages with 
which the commonwealth is studded, after a course of deep reflection 
on metaphysical subjects, was found at last to be affected during his 
slumbers with a kind of tremour, indicating an unhealthy action of the 
mind. By day, however, he was apparently well: conversed rationally, 
and attended to his employments with the usual promptitude. B 
degrees, he began to evince, on one subject, a trivial alienation of intel- 
lect. He contended seriously and with the greatest earnestness, that a 
man could bring himself by solemn meditation, and communion with 
his Maker, to a condition in which, even on earth, his physical wants 
might be foregone, and the ordinary nourishment of mortal life be dis- 
pensed with altogether. This delusion increased in his fancy, until he 
announced, one morning at breakfast, that he was then taking his last 
meal for the space of the following fifty-two days,—a number corres- 
ponding with the amount of weeks in a year. At first, his family were 
utterly incredulous as to his intention : but they soon found to their sor- 
row, that his purpose was too deeply fixed to be shaken or frustrated. 
He declared with great soberness, that God had appeared to him in a 
dream, commanding him to abstain from all earthly food, for the space 
above mentioned; promising to sustain him under his self-denial, with 
heavenly manna; and declaring that when his probation expired, he 
should be translated to glory, like the prophet of old, without the taste 
of — This revelation he most potently believed, and acted accord- 
ingly. 

For a few days, he was enabled to attend to his mechanical avoca- 
tions, but he grew feeble by fasting, and having taken nothing save 
water, since entering upon the fulfilment of his resolution, he was soon 
compelled totake hisbed. There, he would give directions to his work- 
men touching their employments, and conversed cheerfully and ration- 
ally with all who approached him. The unusual circumstance of a 
man gradually wasting away his life by voluntary starvation, soon 
became extensively bruited through the borough, and the monomaniac 
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had, consequently, no lack of visiters. Growing Paden we deen and 
weaker, he yet kept ‘open house’ for his friends, and no one who 
called went away without the refreshment afforded by ‘creature com- 
forts,’—nor, strange to say, without a full belief of his sanity. 

On the twentieth day, the deluded martyr became so feeble as to be 
scarcely capable of speaking. He was implored to abandon his foolish 
resolve, and reference was made to his increasing weakness, as an argu- 
ment showing the mental deception under which he suffered. But he 
persisted against all entreaty, and would have perished in a few days, 
had not a physician advised that the water which he drank should be 
filtered through a vessel containing a little rice, and some grains of 
gum arabic. * "This partially sustained him, and the regimen, unknown 
to himself, was continued. 

Between forty and fifty days had now elapsed since he began his 
famishing practice. He shrank nota jot from his purpose, although 
his flesh had fallen away, his hands become long and bony, flecked 
with shrivelled blue veins, and his cheeks hollow and haggard. His 
eye still retained its cheerfulness, and he would say in a faltering voice, 
as he surveyed his attenuated limbs,—‘ God hath done this.’ No 
Swperstitiosus in his celi, with beads and cross, wearing his knees in 
genuflexions, and lacerating his back with stripes, was ever more 
demented than this simple mechanic in his lofty determination. Every 
word he uttered, when he could be prevailed upon reluctantly to speak 
of himself or his condition, was full of hope, determination, and confi- 
dence. He cared very little about conversing on the subject of his 
extraordinary abstinence,—did not seem to consider the presence of so 
many friends,—‘ so great a cloud of witnesses,’—as an unusual occur- 
rence, and was evidently more fond of speaking on any other theme 
than on that of his singular delusion. 

Seven days at last only remained of his painful trial. He became 
more buoyant in spirit, as the time of his appointment drew near to a 
close: yet he seemed far less anxious about his exit from the world, than 
with respect to the state in which he should leave his temporal affairs. 
When four days were left him, he was reduced to a mere skeleton: but his 
mind remained firm, and his hallucination waxed strong within him. 
Ignorant of the occult means by which he had been kept alive, he attri- 
buted every thing to supernatural agencies. At this time, contrary to 
all expectation, he began to be melancholy. There was an ebb to the 
high tide of hope with which his mighty effort had hitherto been sus- 
tained. No one could rightly account for the singular depression of 
his spirits, when so near the goal of his desires, w ‘ith the bright pros- 
pect of its speedy attainment: and in truth the circumstance was unex- 
plainable ; for neotericks have never yet agreed what was the cause or 
substance of melancholy or morbid sensibility in the human soul. 
Some, nay, many there are, ‘ whose livers are as black as ink, —whose 
life is a perpetual wail,—whose bodies seem to have been framed without 
one membrum generosum, and over whose spirits there seems ever to 
brood a dismal and unbroken cloud. The why or wherefore, defies 
comprehension. The philosophy of Shylock on this subject, is as good 
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as that of all the doctors ever extant, from Galen and the Asclepide, 
down to the best of modern times. It is God’s ordinance,—as wise, 
doubtless, as it is inscrutable. 

Three days now remained for the completion of our subject’s fasting 
ordeal, when he became so infirm as to lose his power of utterance, 
Dreadfully alarmed, his friends determined to avert his seemingly im- 
pending death, by stratagem. Gentle narcotics were mingled with 
the water he drank, and forty-eight hours of almost uninterrupted slum- 
ber fell upon him. On the morning ofthe last day heawoke. Prepa- 
rations had been made by his family to inform him, when his slumber 
was broken, that he had survived his time, and also to place food by his 
bed-side. When told that he had outslept his period, he was surprised 
and techy. He then asked for the food: it was given him sparingly ; 
but so weakened were his digestive organs, that the gastric juices refused 
their office, and before sunset, on the fifty-second day of his suicidal 
fast, he was a corpse!'—the victim of a wild and fatal monomania. 

The vagaries of persons partially insane, are utterly incomprehensi- 
ble. Their malady, without doubt, is akin to that which afflicts the 
hypocondriac, if indeed it be not identical with it. To understand the 
latter disorder, a slight analysis of its properties, or characteristics, is 
necessary. The hypocondries is considered one of the most noble 
of the inward or organical departments of the human system. It con- 
tains on the right, the diver, and on the left, the spleen, from which 
hypocondrical malady is derived. The upper and lower parts of this 
region are called, from the custom of the Arabians, epigastriwm and 
hypogastrium. Near this department of the body, the /uwngs,—the organs 
of the voice,—the source of breath,—the town clerk of the body, as 
Melancthon calls them,—‘ wt orator regi, sic pulmo, vocis instrumentum, 
annectitur cordi, etc., perform their office. Thus, the animal spirits, 
when depressed, find vent in heavy sighs, and perturbation of the 
heart. 

But it is not our intention to dilate upon the causes, but rather upon 
the effects of atemporary disorganization of the corporate human pow- 
ers. We submit instances merely. One of a most extraordinary 
character has been communicated to us, by an eminent physician of 
Philadelphia, as having occurred at the Pennsylvania Hospital, under 
his own immediate observation. 

The patient had been for some months in the Hospital, without any 
peculiar disease either of mind or body discernible in his habits or situa- 
tion. He was a man of wealth, and went voluntarily to the institution, 
paying, if we mistake not, the usual fee of admission required of the 
competent, and established himselfas a regular inmate. By degrees, 
his hallucination began to appear. He fancied himself of the other sex, 
and in that condition in ‘ which ladies love to be, who love their lords.’ 
No persuasion could induce a contrary belief. He sent for a physician, 
and commenced a consultation with several elderly ladies, whose pro- 
fessional services he imagined he should soon require. Taking to his 
bed, he awaited with fear and trembling the ‘perils’ he anticipated. 
3eing a thin, attenuated gentleman, his delusion was the more ridicu- 
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lous. He offered ten thousand dollars to the physician for his safe 
recovery. By favoring his fancy, he was at last convinced that he had 

assed the ordeal, and was getting well. The man recovered,—and 
eee yet, we believe, to joke over his insanity. 

The instance is known, though not generally, of the monomaniac in 
the hospital just mentioned, who, under the care of the elder Rush, 
fancied himself a painter, and resolutely refused, for a long space of 
time, though possessing fine organs of speech, to utter a word. The 
doctor one day entered his apartment, and found him sketching, on 
a slip of paper, a beautiful rose,—for he had, by long practice, acquired 
much skill in the pictorial art, and was proud of the accomplishment. 
A thought struck the lamented physician that he could surprise him 
into voice by dispraising his labors, and he resolved to try. 

‘You are painting a very handsome cabbage, there, my friend,’ he 
observed to the maniac. 

‘ Cabbage !—good God! my old gentleman,—does that look like a 
cabbage? Fool !—that’s a rose,—and a good one, too!’ 

Ere Jong the patient was well. His train of silent thought was 
broken,—he abandoned his colors, and was restored to his home. 

Another gentleman went to the same institution, in the full belief that 
he had been ordained by Divine Providence to end his days in that 
asylum by suicide. He chose his apartment, and sent for Dr. Rush to 
come to him with all speed. When he arrived, he desired to know 
whether one kind of death would not be preferable to another, and which 
was the easiest, alleging his intention to depart this life as soon as pos- 
sible. He was in no trouble,—had been somewhat too studious,—but 
was easy in his circumstances, and his position, in a social point of view, 
was sufficiently happy. His physician remonstrated with him against 
self-destruction ; and desirous of humoring his delusion, offered himself 
to cause his death. He suggested bleeding as the easiest and least 

inful mode of effecting the object. 

Placing the patient in a warm bath, therefore, he opened a vein. It 
is well known, that the mere puncture of such an artery will not cause 
death ; since blood enough will not flow. The maniac surveyed the rush 
of the vital current from his arm with evident satisfaction ; but as the 
stream decreased, his delusion seemed to diminish with it. He attempted 
to speak but could not, and sunk gradually into syncope. The next week 
he was consigned to his family, sane and well. 

The latest example of inveterate monomania is furnished in the per- 
son of Mr. Edward Postlethwayt Page, who has been passing the winter 
and spring in Philadelphia and New-York. He seems to have gone 
mad on the subject of figures ; for, on every topic not encumbered with 
numerals, he speaks with an ease and gentlemanly propriety, which 
would astonish any one. Employ his mind on a theme not associated 
with figures, and he exhibits fully, the mens sana in corpore sano,——but 
drop a word respecting time, or space, or numbers, and his intellect is 
off in a tangent, among squares, and cycles, plannets, billions, trillions, 
sextants, and terms, negative, positive, and mean. He has wasted a 
fortune in printing wild, incomprehensible handbills in support of his 
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system, and is still journeying over the country, boring the people with 
his harmless theories. 

But we must draw this paper to a close. The materials for its con- 
tinuation are ample and at hand. Some cases of a more interesting 7 
character than any here transcribed, are in reserve. Ww. { 














THE EXILE 


TO THE FLOWER OF HIS NATIVE LAND. 






Beavtirvt flower! without my tending care, 
In thy own clime thou wouldst have lived and flourished ; 
But now, like me, thou breath’st a colder air 
Than sweeps the vales that thy young fibres nourished : 
And yet I love thee more, thou fragile one, 
Than buds which nature nurseth to perfection ; 
They are bright children of the dew and sun, 
But thou, the drooping offspring of affection. 


















As oft I gaze upon thee, o’er my soul 
Come with warm gush the visions of my childhood,— 
I see once more the murmuring streamlet roll, 
Where grew thy lovely sisters of the wild-wood ; 
I see the cottage, half embower’d in leaves, 
And quivering sunbeams on its white floor dancing, 
I hear the sparrow twittering from the eaves,— 
Behold loved faces through the casement glancing. 























I hear a sound within, deep, solemn, low,— et 
*T is the old clock its measured warning pealing. eth 
Now in the west fades sunset’s crimson glow, =a 
And evening o’er my cottage home is stealing. “ve 
The door flies open,—and I mark within, 4 
A reverend patriarch kneel in holy meekness ; fae 
Hark! how he pleadeth with his God for sin, cy 
And begs for strength to prop his nature’s weakness. 





Behold him now,—a tear is in his eye, Lag 
’T is for his son, yea, ’t is for me he kneeleth ! ie 

‘Look on the exile from thy mansion high, A, 
Thou, whose right hand upholds, whose pity healeth ; wt 

Oh, when despair is gathering round his heart, vu 
Send down the light of hope upon his sadness,— 2 


Something of home to solitude impart, 
And from thy Word his spirit fill with gladness.’ 






It ceases,—and I hear a gentler tone,— 
My mother’s voice breaks in with earnest pleading : 
‘Oh! bless my child, Jehovah, from thy throne! . 
Brighten the path his exiled feet are treading.’ ib 
’Tis all illusion,—yet ’tis sweet to dream g 
Of those we love. Absorb’d are time and distance, 
While memory sheds her talismanic beam 
On all that once lent rapture to existence. 


New- York, May, 1835. 
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EXCERPTA 


FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN 


NUMBER ELEVEN. 


REMARKS ON THE ORTHOEPY AND ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE ENG 


LISH LANGUAGE. 


In the pronunciation of the English language, foreigners find great 
difficulty, resulting from the extreme difference between its orth6éepy 
and its orthography, and also from the various sounds attached to the 
same combinations of letters. They cannot conceive why a should have 
four different sounds, as in hat, hate, call, ward,—or why ough should 
have the same number, as in cough, plough, through, enou gh, —or u 
three sounds, as in tub, tube, bull. 

Thus, while the grammar of our language, in consequence of the 
paucity of its inflections, and the almost total want of genders, except 
those formed by nature, is among the most simple in the world, the 
difficulty of the pronunciation to foreigners, is probably hardly exceeded 
by that of any other language. Hence it frequently happens, that 
foreigners who have reside d among us for five, ten, or fifteen years, are 
unable to pronounce our language “with tolerable correctness: whereas 
Americans, English, and Irish, acquire the pronunciation of the French 
or Spanish in a year or two, without much difficulty. 

In these observations, I have no reference to some few sounds not to 
be found in other languages, as the ¢h, which very few foreigners can 
pronounce, although the “rule by which it is to be enunciate .d, is ver 
simple ; which is, to ae the tongue against the upper teeth, and then 
pronounce the d of the ¢ terman or French. 

For the last hundred and fifty years, though the orthéepy of our lan- 
guage has greatly varied, as is the case with most languages, our 
orthography has remained almost stationary, as may be seen “by com- 
paring early editions of the Bible with those in use at present. The 
French orthography during that period has undergone very considera- 
ble changes, and the Spanish and Italian still more. -In both of these 
languages the orthography conforms to the orthéepy as much as possi- 
ble. The following sentence in the Italian, embraces all the sounds in 
that language ; insomuch that a foreigner who acquires the pronuncia- 
tion of it, is qualified to pronounce the entire literature of that language, 
as the same combinations of letters always produce the same sounds : 


*Ciaschedino sa, che come non v’é cosa che pit dispiaccia & Dio, che l’ingratitu- 
dine, e inosservanza de’ sudéi precetti; cosi non v’é niente che cagioni maggiormente la 


desolatione di questo univérso, che la cecitde superbia degli buomini, la pazzia d’gentili, 
Vignoranza, e ostinatione de’ Gindei, Scismiatici. 
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The Royal Academy of Madrid lately regulated the Spanish ortho- 
graphy, and conformed it to the existing orthéepy. The following are 
the principal alterations : 

‘The letter q, before wa and wo, also before tie and iii, is changed into c. Ex : cuanto 
cuota, cuestion, cuidar, which were formerly written quanto, quata, giiestion, giiidar. 

‘The guiteral x has been changed into 5 before a, 0, and u, and into &, before ¢ 
andi. Ex: jalapa, gefe, gimio, bajo, jugo, which were formerly written with x. 

‘The x has likewise been changed into an s, whenever it precedes a consonant. Ex: 
esclusivo, espensas, which were formerly written exclusivo, expensas. 

‘The letter z before e and i, is now substituted by ac. Ex: cenzalo, cirigana, form- 
erly written zenzalo, zirigana. —Del Mar’s Spanish Grammar, pp. 10-11. 

The reason assigned for the pertinacious rejection of any attempt to 
change the orthography of the English language, is, that by adhering 
to the old orthography, we can more readily ascertain the etymology 
of our words. This object is at best but plausible. It has not the weight 
of a feather, when put in the scale against the disadvantage we experi- 
ence in our intercourse with foreigners, from the difficulty they find in 
acquiring our pronunciation. 

Dr. Johnson, the great leviathan of lexicography, retained the w in 
governour, and various other words of similar termination, wherein it 
is not sounded, because those words are derived from the French, gou- 
verneur, etc. etc..—but spelled author without the wu, because it was 
derived from the Latin auctor. 

We have no academy, nor any individuals of sufficient authority to 
introduce, however necessary, any change that would be acquiesced in 
by our writers generally; and therefore all the attempts that have been 
made to change our orthography for the last two hundred years, have 
proved abortive. Many of them have been sound and rationa]l,—but 
others have been so wild and extravagant as to be unworthy of the 
slightest attention. 

Among the projects presented to the public, on this subject, some have 
been carried so far as absolutely to amount to the framing of a new 
language. Others have been calculated to soften and harmonize the 
language,—and others merely to reject all superfluous letters. 

In the first class stands a Mr. Neef, the Pestalozzian teacher, sent to 
Philadelphia at the expense of the munificent William McClure, a 
Scotchman, naturalized in this country, and of the respectable firm of 
McClure and Robertson, of this city. 

Somewhat akin to the plan of Neef was that of Dr. Thornton. 

Richard Heron belonged to the second class. 

William Pelham, Noah Webster, the celebrated lexicographer, and 
the late estimable and lamented 'Thomas 8S. Grimke, belonged to thethird. 

There have been various others, probably as many as from a dozen 
to twenty, whom I do not deem it necessary to enumerate. 

Mr. Neef proposed that Congress should appoint a committee of 
learned men who should analyze the language, ascertain how. many 
sounds it contains, and determine that each sound should have a letter 
to express it,—that no sound should have two letters, and no letter two 
sounds ! 

Afterwards, that a committee of mathematicians should devise the 
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most suitable forms of the letters! and that the forms should be the same 
in writing and printing! 
But Mr. Neef must be allowed to state his plan in his own words: 





‘ Bid your legislators take up the all important subject. Bid them chuse a few select 
but capable men: not those who are by privilege denominated learned, but men of 
sense, who understand your language. Let those men after mature deliberation and 
examination of the business, determine the number of simple, double, and nasal sounds, 
and of simple articulations, which are to be found in your idiom. Next, let some of 
your geometricians display their genius, and exert their skill, in contriving an adequate 
number of the most plain, simple, commodious, and at the same time easily distin- 

uishable signs or letters, to represent all your oral sounds and articulations; and for 
this purpose let them consult the ingenious art of modern stenography.’—Sketch of a 
plan and method of Education, etc., by Joseph Neef : p. 56. 


‘To banish every imperfection from your new creation, let your printed and written 
characters be the same. For it is this their unaccountable difference, which actually 
constitutes one of the most striking incongruities of your writing systems.’—Jdem, 


page 57. 

To this very learned and very practicable plan there is one small 
objection ; that is, that it would render all the English and American 
literature, in a great degree, obsolete, and make it necessary to study 
two languages instead of one! 

Dr. 'Thornton published in 1790, a small book, which he styled 
‘Cadmus, or a Treatise on written Language,’ in which he recommended 
an almost total change of the orthography, and introduced several 
new characters. J annex a specimen, taken, as nearly as possible, 
verbatim, from his preface. Some of his characters are not exactly 
represented here, but the difference is slight and of little importance : 


‘'Tu pa Sitiznz ov Nore Amarika: 
‘Mai diir kuntrimen,— 

‘In prizentiYo tu iu Dis smO1011 uark ai siik les Da gratifikeeran 
ov obieeni¥© iur feevar, Pan ov rendarit¥) maiself iusfal; and if 
Da benifits ai kontempleet rud bi diraivd from mai leebar, ai fal 
endjoi a satisfakran itr deo onli kan tarmineet. 

‘Bai Da grandjar ov karaktar Pat haz so loY9 distiYOguird iu, and 
dbai itf iu hav, in meni instansiz, bin karriid ovar eenfant predju- 
eisiz tu Pa ful ateenmant ov parfekfan, a hoop iz inspaird Pat iur 
igzarfanz uil stil bi direkted tu liid Da maindz ov aParz from Di 
nfluans ov iroonias kastam tu Bi adopfan ov djast prinsiplz.’ 


Behold a translation of this splendid improvement : 


‘To the Citizens of North America: 
‘My Dear Countrymen,— 

‘In presenting to you this small work, I seek less the gratification of obtaining your 
favor, than of rendering myself useful; and if the benefits I contemplate should be 
derived from my labor, I shall enjoy a satisfaction which death only can terminate. 

‘By the ec, Frm of character that has so long distinguished you, and by which you 
have, in many instances, been carried over a to the full attainment of 
perfection, a = is inspired that your exertions will still be directed to lead the minds 
of others from the influence of erroneous custom to the adoption of just principles.’ 


It is no less extraordinary than true, that the American Philosophi- 
cal Society awarded the Magellanic gold medal to Dr. Thornton in 
1793, for this wonderful treatise! It is difficult to discover what merit 
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that learned body found in it to warrant such a disposition of this honor- 
able mark of distinction. 

William Pelham, a Bookseller of Boston, published a work which 
he called ‘ A System of Notation, representing the sounds of the Alpha- 
betical characters, by a new application of the accents in present use, 
with such additions as were necessary to supply deficiencies.’ 

The principal feature of his system is, that he does not change the 
orthography, but depends for the regulation of the pronunciation on 
various accents placed over the words, of which it would be scarcely 
possible to retain the recollection. I cannot give a specimen, as many 
of the accents are new,—and it would not be worth while to go to the 
expense of having the matrices made for them. 

He introduces several ligatures, ch, th, gn, wh. 

He published Rasselas, punctuated according to his system, and 
accompanied by the original on the-opposite pages. 

Richard Heron, a Scotchman, of considerable talents, but an unfortu- 
nate hireling drudge, carried his ideas very far. His grand objects 
were to render the language more euphonious, and make it approach to 
the softness of the Italian as far as practicable. I annex some parts of 
his plan. 

Instead of pluralizing nouns by the addition of s, he proposed to 
add ana. Thus, for pens, papers, chairs, hands, heads, ete., he would 
have pena, papera, chaira, handa, heada, ete. 

He further proposed to substitute é final, in all words terminating in 
y,as bootie, beautie, dutie—and in every case he would have the é final 
pronounced as samé, more, gracé, space. 

‘O, he says, ‘is a fine close of a word, and very rare in our lan- 
guage.’ He therefore proposes to add it to all substantives ending with 
harsh consonants,—as publico, commando, bedo, eggo, flago, bego, 
booko, stago, hago, quacko, facto, cupo, etc., instead of public, com- 
mand, bed, egg, flag, beg, book, stag, hag, quack, fact, cup, etc. 





‘When I waz ato Grand Cairo, I picked up several orientala manuscripta, whica I 
havé still by me. Among othera, 1 met with oné entitulen, Thea Visiona of Mirza, 
whico I havé redd ové with great pleasure. I intend to givé ito to the publico, when 
I havé no other entertainmento fo them; ando shall begin with the first vision, whice 
I havé translaten wordo fo wordo az followeth: 

‘On the fifth day of the moon, whico, according to the customo of mya foréfathera, 
I alway keep holi, aftero having washen myself, ando offeren up mya morninga devo- 
tiona, I ascended thea higha hilla of Bagdat, in orderé to pas the resto of the day in 
meditation ando prayero. Az I waz heré airing myself on thea topa of the mountaina, 
I fell into a wsehiaad contemplation on the vanite of human lifé; ando passing fro oné 
thdte to anothero: surely, said I, man iz buto a shadow anco lifé a dreamo. Whilé I 
was thuso muzing, I cast mina eyea towardo the sumito of a roco, that waz noto faro 
fro me, wheré I discovered oné in the habito of a shepherdo, with a litel musical instru- 
mento in hiz hando.’ Letters on Literature, by Robert Heron, Esq. London, 1785: 
p. 254, 255.—Spectator, No. 159. 


Noah Webster’s idea went no further than to change the orthogra- 


phy in cases in which the discrepancy was very great. 1] annex a few 
specimens : 


_*The following collection consists of Essays and Fugitiv Peeces, ritten at various 
times, and on different occasions, az wil appeer by their dates and subjects. 
‘Most of thoze peeces, which have appeered before in periodical papers and magazcens, 
68 
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were published with fictitious signatures ; for | very erly discuvered, that altho the name 
of an old and respectable karacter givs credit and consequence to hiz ritings, yet the 
name of a yung man iz often prejudicial to hiz performances. 

‘During the course of ten or twelv yeers, I hav been laboring to correct popular 
errors, and to assist my yung brethren in the road to truth and virtue: my publications 
for theze purposes hav been numerous; much time haz been spent, which I do not 
regret, and much censure incurred, which my hart tells me Ido not dezerv. The 


influence of a yung writer cannot be so powerful or extensiv az that of an established 
karacter.’ 


Mr. Webster in his preface assigns reasons in favor of his proposed 
alterations of which it would be in vain to attempt a refutation. 


‘In the essays, ritten within the last yeer, a considerable change of spelling iz intro- 
duced by way of experiment. This liberty waz taken by the writers before the age of 
Queen Elizabeth, and to this we are indeted for the preference of modern spelling over 
that of Gower and Chaucer. The man who admits that the change of housbonde, 
— ygone, moneth, into husband, mind, gone, month, iz an improovment, must 
acknowlege also the riting of helth, breth, rong, tung, munth, to be an improovment. 
There iz no alternative. Every possible reezon that could ever be offered for altering 
the spelling of wurds, still exists in full force; and if a gradual reform should not be 
made in our language, it will proov that we are les under the influence of reezon than 


our ancestors.’—A Collection of Essays and Fugitiv Writings: By Noah Webster, Jr. 
Boston, 1795. 


The last writer of whom I shall take notice is the late T. 8. Grimke, 
of Charleston, S.C. Whether he ever published any specific scheme 
or project | know not. But he carried his views into operation in an 
address which he delivered before the Charleston Temperance Society, 
on the 26th of February, 1834, which he subsequently published. In 
this he introduced a great modification of our orthography,—but it is 


not uniform. [ annex a number of his new spellings, taken at random 
ftom the address: 


Achievments, expansiv, calld, dutys, resolv, deservd, accomplishd, intelectual, oppor- 
tunitys, esentialy, paralel, actualy, loathsom, seckend, afection, efects, preserv, acumu- 
lations, leav, loathsomnes, wilfuly, impuritys, unearthd, drunkenes, grovling, motivs, 
beautifuly, expressd, imagin, afects, reservd, endowd, consciousnes, capacitys, favorit, 
comparativ, mizerable, deterrd, ordaind, enlightend, purifyed, motivs, testimonys, 
helplesnes, luster, receiv, exquisit, atest, fil, impuls, energys, dificult, preservativ, 
emphaticaly, undisturbd, afects, consciousnes, believs, eficient, wizdom, apropriate, 
gatherd, knowlege, ourselvs, infinit, sufering, servd, filld, strengthend, encouragd, 

uctiv, contem, facilitys, necessitys, questiond, dispozd, opposit, ilustrated, betrayd, 
ofensiv, meeknes, franknes, apearance, guiltles, wilfuly, constraind, penaltys, carrys, 
preventivs, punishd, inumerable, developd, alow, defenceles, chastizments, miserys, 
ilustration, satisfyed, citys, acknowleges, attaind, eficacious, unnoticd, breathd, leavs, 
pensiv, hights, rezemblance, ilustrate, iresistable, ireverence, despizes, reproachd, 
authorativ, comanding, diversitys, usurpd, despotizm, marvelous, saeuinediih evry, 
asert, remodeling, centurys, afirm, ordaind, genuin, self-posessd, milions, labord, disci- 
plin, distinguishd, carryd. succes, imortal, unatural, afecting, testimonys, armed, com- 
missiond, dueling, lotterys, justifyes, trafic, scepter, acordance. 


It is fairly presumable that enough has been said on this subject to 
shew the difficulties attending it, and the improbability of its ever 
being speedily arranged. 

LXXXI. 


THE VENERABLE BISHOP WHITE. 


NEARLY a year since I had a long conversation with the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, in which he stated that he was the only one of the clergy 
of Philadelphia who declined preaching a military sermon, on the rais- 
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ing of troops, prior to the declaration of independence: and that he 
continued to pray for George ILI. until the declaration. But he was, 
nevertheless, one of the first, if not the very first, that took the oath of 
allegiance. He had no objection, he says, to the organization of corps 
of military men at the time he declined, but he had a decided objec- 
tion to 

















‘Make the pulpit a drum ecclesiastic.’ ay 


Col. Matlack was appointed to apply to him to request that he would i 
preach a sermon on the subject: but he anticipated the Colonel by " 
calling and stating his objections, which of course prevented the appli a) 
cation of the Colonel. “a 

Having some doubts of the correctness of my reminiscence, I wrote ie 
the Bishop, sending him the above statement, to which I received the-fol- “ 
lowing reply: which, let me observe, in defiance of Shakspeare’s Seventh 
Age,—‘ second childishness and mere oblivion,’ —is written in as plain 
and legible a hand as Rand, the Chirographer, could produce : “ 


‘ May 5, 1835. 
‘Dear Sir: Your note of this day, relating the substance of a conversation with 
me, in July of last year, to the best of my recollection is correct. 
‘Yours, Respectfully, 


‘M. Carey, Esq.’ ‘WM. WHITE.’ f 













LXXXIi. 







A WORD TO YOUNG WRITERS. 



























PERMIT me to offer a few items of advice to young writers, particu- 
larly those whose lucubrations are intended for newspapers, that they SI 
may avoid the danger of having their writings disfigured with so 
many errors, as we frequently see in newspaper essays, whereby the 
sense is often entirely marred. ‘| 

In newspaper offices, particularly those of morning papers, there is 
so much hurry and confusion, that it is difficult to pay the attention that 
is necessary to guard against errors, and therefore writers should, as 
far as in them lies, prevent the danger. 

1. The writing ought to be as plain as possible ; for it often happens 
that manuscripts are put into the hands of apprentices and inexperi- 
enced journeymen, who are not very skilful in deciphering the pot- 
hooks and hangers which are often presented for publication. Writing 
approaching to the perpendicular is much more easily read, and of | 
course less liable to be mistaken, than that which approaches a hori- i 
zontal direction. ( 

2. A margin about one fourth part of the width of the page ought to be : 
left for the purpose of introducing additions or corrections. The refer- 
ences from the text to the margin ought to be in figures, which are 
not so liable to be mistaken as stars, daggers, etc. 

3. Manuscripts intended for newspapers ought generally to be writ- 
ten only on one side of the paper, as it frequently happens that an essay 
of even a single column has to be divided among two or three compost- 
tors, and of course requires to be cut up in as many pieces 
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4, Punctuation requires fer more attention than it usually receives. 
Writers too frequently neglect it almost altogether, or at least point their 
matter so carelessly, as ohen to confuse the: sense. 

5. Particular care is necessary in writing proper names, of persons 
and places, and figures. The names and figures ought to be written 
so plain as to preclude error, with a proper degree of care on the part 
of the compositor. 

These rules are so plain and so simple that it may appear a work of 
supererogation to urge them with so much formality. It is neverthe- 


less true, that there is not above one manuscript in five, in which due 
attention is paid to them. 


LXXXIII. 
ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW. 


Nassau Wm. Sevror, in a pamphlet quite recently published in 
London, thus characterizes the administration of the British Criminal 
Law: ‘Even after all Sir Robert Peel’s amendments, it remains a dis- 
grace to an European nation,—is sometimes revoltingly cruel, some- 


times mischievously lenient; always enormously expensive, and deplo- 
rably inefficient.’ 


LXXXIV. 
SELECTH E PROFANIS. 


Ir is to be regretted that this admirable book, probably one of the 
best that was ever compiled to liberalize the mind and expand the heart, 
has, in many schools, gone out of use. There is no book extant that 
so fully abounds with examples of all those glorious deeds which reflect 
honor on human nature. Benevolence, generosity, magnanimity, love 
of country, clemency, filial, paternal, and fraternal love, ‘chastity, public 
spirit, are displayed in its pages in the most vivid colors. It is impos- 
sible for any lad, not wholly corrupt, to study it with attention, without 
its producing beneficial effects on his conduct through life. It ought 


to form an indispensable item in the list of books used by scholars for 
the acquisition of the Latin. 


LXXXV. 


LITERARY ENTHUSIASM AND FOLLY. 


WHEN the notorious Ireland imposed on the public, by producing 
the tragedy of Vortigern, and some other spurious writings, which he 
pretended to have been written by Shakspeare, some of the first literati 
in England were completely deceived, and believed them genuine 
relics of that illustrious writer, and from the assumed eloquence and 
excellence of the sentiments, discovered, as they thought, proofs of their 
great paternity. As soon as the cheat was revealed, by the sagacity 
of a few critics, whose acumen was proof against the imposture, the 
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tragedy and its accompaniments were pronounced to be worthless and 
trifling, as might have been expected from a mere lad. But before this 
denouement took place, Boswell was so enraptured and so completely 
gulled, that he went down on his knees to return thanks to God, that 
he had lived to see so many genuine relics of the illustrious Shaks- i 
peare! 


LXXXVI. 


LISBON, PORTUGAL. 














Tue author of the Diary of an Invalid gives a most revolting descrip- 
tion of Lisbon, which is confirmed by every other traveler : 

‘Though travelers may have exaggerated the beauties of the view, 
I have seen no description that does justice to the indescribable nastiness 
of the town. I have spoken of the view from the river as magnificent, 
but I believe the true epithet should have been imposing,—for it is mere 
deceit and delusion: the prestige vanishes at once, on landing ; and the 
gay and glittering city proves to be a painted sepulchre. Filth and 
beastliness assault you at every turn, in their most loathsome and dis- 
gusting shapes. In yielding to first impressions, one is generally led 
to exaggerate: but the abominations of Lisbon are incapable of exag- 
geration.’ 

Thus much as regards attention to the olfactory nerves. But now 
for comfort: In the hotel in which he lodged there was not a single 
room, except the kitchen, that had a grate. ‘A grate,’ he says, ‘is a 
rarity in Lisbon, ‘The want of one is supplied in winter by a brazier 
of coals placed in the middle of the room.’ 
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MANUFACTURES ON AN IMPROVED SCALE. 















Tue writer of a work published in New-York, states that a pair of 
worsted stockings, made of Scotch wool, of such exquisite fineness as 
to be valued at five guineas, was wove in Scotland for the purpose of ee 
being presented to Admira! Keith, a heroic Scotchman, then in the 5 
service of Catharine of Russia. The pair could with ease be drawn 
through a thumb ring. 


x 


LXXXVIILI. 


A LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE READER. 





In a valuable compilation by John Fielding, called ‘ The Mentor, 
there is a sentiment which displays a deep knowledge of human nature. 
He says: ‘ When we consider how few there are for whom we have a 
real esteem, we ought not to be surprised that so few have a real 
esteem for us.’ 


Excerpta. 


LXXXIX. 
RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE. 


To wnat a deplorable extent is religious prejudice still carried ! 
Eighteen hundred years have been insufficient to annihilate the prejudice 
under which the Jews have laboured, since the commencement of the 
Christian era, which has rendered them occasionally victims of the 
most rapacious plunder and the most satanical cruelty. In Florence, 


a military guard attends the funerals of Jews, to save the corpses from 
the malignity of the population ! 


xc. 
‘OMNIA VINCIT LABOR IMPROBUS.’ 


THE most enormous mass that has ever been moved by man, is the 
pedestal on which is placed an equestrian statue of Peter I. of Russia, 
erected by Catherine II. It was a solid rock, of which the dimensions 
were twenty-one feet in height, forty-two in length, and thirty-four in 
breadth. Its weight, geometrically calculated, amounted to 3,200,000 
pounds. It was discovered in Karelia, at a distance of 41,250 English 
feet from the place to which it was finally removed. 


XCl. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY MODE OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


In the East Indies, in some few cases, criminals have been enclosed 
in small brick houses, built up around them while they were living, 
without any aperture for the admission of air or light. 

Philadelphia, May 18, 1835. M. C. 


THE AWAKENING. 


Tuovu'st waked me from a pleasant dream, 
And with a single word hast stilled, 
Of happy thoughts, the fairest stream 
That e’er through pleasant fancy trill’d. 
I dream,—alas ! I sleep—no more, 
But with a feverish me mory, 
Still destined idly to deplore, 
I turn in ‘when ho pain to thee. 


I turn to thee, but turn in vain,— 

Thou hear’st me not, thou canst not hear, 
Nor heed, the daring hope again, 

Though idle, yet to me, how dear! 
Ah, could’st thou but one hour restore, 

That hour would make me more than free ; 
And yet, though destined to deplore, 

And curse the past,—I curse not thee. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBER THREE. 


































ANOTHER month has gone by,—and bless us, reader, here am I 
again, at the same casement of which I whilome made mention, brew- 
ing you another chapter of various topics, ‘writen as they shoulde 
comen into my mynde.’ ‘The moneth June!’ A right pleasant 
month it is .—leafy, sunny, and sweet. The view from my w indow has 
vastly improved since my last. The ‘fashionable square’ is almost 
hidden by a cloud of splendid verdure ; and as I look upon the undu- 
lating and breeze-tossed mass, I think there are few things so fine as a 
huge wall of ‘innumerous boughs,’ clothed in the garniture of sum- 
mer, and quivering in the beauty of morn,—so sparkling, fresh, and 
rich to see! 

The air that sweeps from squares and groves, is worth a fortune. 


—— 


Se Fd- Baste — 
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Let me breathe it in health, and I am happy. All truly excellent . 

things are those which a// can enjoy: the blessed sun,—the air,—the a 
sight of sky and cloud,—of hills and waters,—these are for all. Munifi- hy 
cent Creator! What do not thy creatures owe thee! I respire now B. | 


in an atmosphere that would befit Hesperia. The breeze is balm: 


‘It hath come over —— and the flowers 
wens . 
That kissed it, are betrayed. 


So long as I can relish these blessings, with such exhilerating enjoy- 
ment, | would love to live, and live to love; I could cheerfully pass 
the octogenarian in my decline. 

The midsummer weighs me down. It takes away my nerves, and 
resolves me into a woman. I grow weak and sentimental, and a kind a 
of rascally melancholy comes upon my spirit. Such, at least, has been eat 
the case; but I think I am yearly changing in that regard. When i | 
June comes, also, I am not so buoyant as aforetime. I cannot tell the 
reason, unless it be that Hope loses lustre from her wings in every 
solstice; while Reality points with his iron finger at the index of time, 
and tells me I am becoming unmindful of beauty, and untinctured with re 
song. Now and then I think this is true, especially of the brighter | 
seasons : 





‘Alas, my heart’s darkness! I own it is summer, ; 
Yet ’tis not the summer I once used to see: pe 
Then I had welcomes for every new comer,— ; 
Now strangely the summer seems altered to me.’ “ 

So of other matters. I used to rejoice in watching the splendid coaches 

which flashed by my window, with their luxurious springs, and ser- : 

vants in livery, swinging w ith golden bands from their stands behind ; u 

and I took much delight in surveying the fair freight within,—now, 

_ roll by unnoticed. Lam ina spirit- -land, mainly,—a land of dreams 

and reveries,—the realm and dominion of ‘ Drowsy head.’ 

Talking of drowsiness, makes me think of a feeling which comes 
over the mind of a man, after reading a published article from his pen, 
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full of errors. He sees fine periods and pet sentences inhumanly 
butchered,—he turns with discontent from the journal to which they 
were sent: ‘look on’t again he dares not,’—he perspires with rage ; 
and, fretting himself drowsy, feels ready to say with Otway, ‘Oh fora 
long, long sleep, and so forget it.’ Genius of ‘Faust !—what abomina- 
tions are committed in thy name! Hereby hangs a tale. 

The other day, a little man called to see me, as the author of ‘ Olla- 
podiana.’ He was of lowly stature, bent in the back, knock-kneed, and 
had hair on his head of a most grievous sorrel hue. His ungainly, 
too-long coat, was of —— fustian, his jerkin of snuffy buff, and his 
pantaloons of blue cotton, ‘i’ the autumn of their life’ He had found 
me out, he said, by my atyle, and had brought a sketch which he 
desired I would smuggle into the Knickerbocker r, as he feared its 
acceptance otherwise. “So I stand godfather for his bantling. It has, 
I should think, been hastily created, and its insertion here will crowd 
out several members and subsections of my own,—but I fancy it will 
do. I can sympathize with Smith,—yet he is used to reverses,—being 
one of the identical persons who failed in receiving the prize offered by 
the ‘Olympiad and Sunburst,’ as mentioned recently i in this Magazine. 
One thing plagued me. He was determined to read the whole thing 
aloud, so that I could ascertain exactly every word, and thus prevent 
mistakes when I surveyed the proof-sheets. ‘I sat like a martyr, while 
he rose, and with a preliminary flourish, 

‘Drew from the deep Charybdis of his coat 


What seem’d a handkerchief, and forthwith blew 
His vocal nose,’ 


and then began : 


“THE VICTIM OF A PROOF-READER.” 


‘© * Foui murder hath been done—lo! here’s the proof i’—Old Play.’ 


“ Oh, for the good old times of Typography, when operatives in the 
art could render the ancients,—when Caxton translated ‘ Ye Seyge of 
Troye, from the language of Greece! Would that, in this latter age, 
when Champollion has deciphered the hieroglyphics of Egypt,—when 
the spirit of inquiry is every where abroad,—some one might be found, 
who could continue to shelter from typical aggression a writer for the 
press ! 

“Tam the victim ofa proof-reader. The blunders of others, and not 
my own, have piaced me im a state of feeling akin to purgatory. Ever 
since I began to shave for a beard, I have been more or less afflicted 
with the cacoethes scribendi,—and I flatter myself that I have not always 
been unsuccessful in my writings. But my printed efforts have neither 
been honorable to my genius, nor grateful to my vanity,—*‘ on the con- 
trary, they have been quite the reverse” Ihave had the sweetest poems 
turned into thrice-sodden stupidity; sentences in prose, on which I 
doated in manuscript, have been perused in a deep perspiration, and 
with positive loathing, in print. All this has arisen from a conspiracy 
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which seems to have been formed against me, by all the typographical 
gentlemen ofthe country. It is true, I write what Mrs. Malaprop might 
call an ‘ineligible hand;’ for, to the pitiful minutie of crossiag ?’s, 
and dotting 7’s, I never could descend. I have often given directions to 
publishers, that if a word was otherwise ‘ past finding out,’ they should 
count the marks,—but the plan failed, as have indeed all my plans for 
correct habits of thought before the public. Ifthis narrative shall prove 
to be correctly printed, it will be the first article from my pen that has 
ever met with such an honor, and I shall be proportionably pleased. 

“ Like all other mortals, [am penetrable to the arrows of Cupid. M 
heart is not encased with the epidermis of a rhinoceros, or the bull 
hides of Ajax; consequently I am what they call in romances, a suscep- 
tible person. When I was nineteen, I fell in love, and as I found 
prose too tame a medium, too staid a drapery for my thoughts, what 
could I do, but express to my fair one my passion in song? She wasa 
beautiful creature,—‘a delicious arrangement of flesh and blood,’— 
a country parson’s daughter, with excellent tastes and accomplishments. 
She was fond of poetry, and so was I. This circumstance sent my 
fancy a wool-gathering, for tropes, figures, and emblems. Young 
ladies have a passionate admiration for genius, and I determined to 
show that I was not deficient in that particular: that I belonged of 
right to those who merited the saying, ‘ poeta nascitur non fit. During 
the spring of 18—, I was attacked with a perfect incontinence of rhyme. 
My ladye-love was always my theme. But of all my compositions, 
none satisfied me save the following, which I produced with great lima 


labor, and studious care. I think poorly enough of it now. Mr. Neal 
would call it twattle, and so do I. 


“TO EMILY B 





“Dear Girl! an angel sure thou art,— 
The muse of every spell 
Which brings one transport to my heart, 
And bids my bosom swell. 


‘* And oh, carnation on thy cheek 
Its richest lustre lends; 
And thy blue eyes forever speak 
A welcome to thy friends. . 


“ Alas! if fate should bid us part, 
Life would be nought with me; 
A load would rest upon my heart, 
Without a smile from thee. 


‘‘ Where shall I meet a leaf so fair 
In Natures open page? 
With thee the beauteous flower compare. 
And e’en my grief assuage ? 


‘Forgive, my love, this hasty lay, 
And let its numbers be 
Sweet monitors, that day by dav. 
Shall bid thee think of me !”’ 
69 
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“This production I sent to the village newspaper. I waited a long 
week, to see it appear. Finally, the important Wednesday arrived. | 
hastened to the office,—but the affair was not published. I glanced 
with a hurried eye over the damp sheet, and found a notice at last, 
commencing with three stars, turned up and down. It read thus: 


“<The tribute to Emily, by ‘J. 8S.’ is unavoidably postponed until our next, by a press 
of advertisements, for which we are thankful—since we do that kind of business, as 
likewise all sorts of job work, on the most reasonable terms,—blanks, cards, handbills, 
and other legal documents, being executed by us at the shortest notice. Not to digress, 
however, we would say to ‘J. S.’ let him cultivate his talent: he has tremendous pow- 
ers, but he writes a bad hand. He should make his penmanship like his poetry,— 
perfect.’” 


“T had the curiosity to look into the advertising columns to see what 
envious things of traffic had displaced my lines. There were but three 
advertisements,—a sheriff’s sale, a stray cow, and a wife eloped from 
bed and board. I read the sheriff’s notice with that deep interest which 
these documents usually excite. It discoursed of lands, messuages, and 
tenements, designated ‘ by a line, beginning at the north west corner of 
Mr. Jenkins’ cow-house,—running thence north seventy-five chains, 
fourteen links, thence east twenty-nine chains eleven links, to a stake 
and stones,’—and so on, to the end of the chapter. 

“Yet the notice filled me with exceeding great delight. I sent it 
to Emily: I told her that ‘J. S.’ was myself, but begged her not 
to mention itto a third person. She kept her secret as women usually 
do. In three days it was all over town, that I had a piece, ‘that I had 
made out of my head, coming forth in the next week’s newspaper, 
addressed to Emily Brinkerhoff- 

“Never did seven days roll more slowly round than the week’s inter- 
val which followed the foregoing notice, in the publication of the ‘ Elu- 
cidator of Freedom, and Tocsin of the People.’ When it did finally 
come out, I sent Emily an affectionate note, with a eopy of the paper, 
assuring her that the poem contained my real sentiments. I determined 
not to read it myself until I visited her in the evening. By great self- 
denial I kept my resolve, and when the young moon arose, bent my steps 
to wards the mansion of my mistress. 

“She received me coldly. I was surprised and abashed. ‘ What 
is the matter, Em.,’ I tenderly inquired: ‘did you get my billet-doux 
and the verses to day?’ 

“* Yes—they came safe.’ 

“* Well,—how did you like them ?’ 

«<The note was kind and good,—but the verses were foolish, ridicu- 
lous nonsense.’ 

“ [| was thunderstruck. I asked to see the paper. Emily arose and 
handed it to me; and sitting down by the vine-clad window, patted her 
little foot angrily on the floor. 

“ T opened the Elucidator and Tocsin, «nd read my poem. Solomon of 
Jerusalem '—what inhuman butchery—». nat idiotey !—But I will give 
the effusion as it was printed, ‘and shame the Devil.’ 











































Ollapodiana 


“TO EMILY B—— 


‘Dear Girl! an angel sour thou art,— 
The mule of every spell; 

That brays o’er trumpets to my heart, 

And bids my bosom swell. 





“ And eh darnation o’er thy cheek a 
Its rudest blister bends; i 
And thy blear eyes forever speak 
A welcome to thy friends. 









“ Alas! if fate should bind us fast, we 
Life would be rough with me ; 
A toad would rush upon my heart, 
Withouta smile from thee. 


‘Where could I meet a lamp so fair 
In Nature’s open passage? 
With thee the barbarous flower compare 
And own my grief a saussage? 


‘‘ Forgive my bore, this nasty lay, 
And let its numbers be 
Sweet monitors, that drily dry, 
Shall bid thee think of me!” 


Sats 5* 


J. S. 


‘“ When I had read this diabolical mass of stuff over, I flew into an 
uncontrollable rage. In the blindness of my chagrin, I depreciated the 
judgment of Miss Emily; I thought every body could see the errors, 
and detect them as readily as I did; and I said to my young friend that she 
must have been very stupid or inattentive, not to see how the poem 
ought to read. This roused in her bosom, ‘all the blood of all the 


i 
‘ 





Brinkerhoffs.’ She handed me my hat, and pointed significantly to t 
the door. I went out at the aperture thus indicated, and have never ol 
darkened it since. Emily is now the wife of a Connecticut school- a 
master, who blows the pitchpipe and leads the choir on Sunday, in her 2 


ay, 


father’s church. 

“ This was my first passion, and my last, except that into which I have 
been roused every time I have sent a piece to be published. Yet I still 
love to console my dreary bachelorship, by writing, and seeing m 
thoughts in print,—but I despair of ever seeing them rightly wansiiel 
Fate, in that regard, is against me, and probably always will be. 

“Joun Smitx.” 


Sa 


— 


se oe 
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After a tragedy, the curtain falls to slow and mournful music. Should 
the leader of an orchestra on such an occasion strike up Yankee Doo- 
dle or Paddy Carey, the contrast would be absurd. I feel in something 
such a predicament now. I have introduced a tragical or at least a 
melodramatical narration,—and I should be unfeeling indeed to follow 
it up with other matters, which probably would be of a cheerful 
nature. I leave the story of my visitor's sorrow and reverses, asa pro- ie 
vocative to solemn reflection in the reader, upon the abuses of printing, 
and the mutability of types OLLarop. a 
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Tue InripeL; or THE Fai or Mexico. A Romance. By the author of ‘ Cal- 


avar.’ Intwo volumes, pp. 542. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea anp BLancuarp. 
New-York: Wi try anp Lona. 


No one who peruses this work, will deny that its author possesses all the chief 
requisites of a novelist,—a thorough acquaintance with the history from which he 
gives the semblance of truth to the fictitious adjuncts of his story ; a rich, and 
sometimes warm imagination, with a taste which seems to luxuriate among the 
proprieties of language and demeanor which marked a chivalrous yet iron age; 
these are some of the sterling qualities hitherto exhibited by the author of ‘ The In- 
fidel” His most difficult achievments in fiction have already been accomplished ; 
and we may safely predict that the qualities just mentioned can be happily 
employed on any subject of romance to which their possessor might choose to direct 
his attention. He unites to a spirit with which indolence holds no commu- 
nion, an excursive choice in themes ; and we may presume, therefore, that his next 
work will not relate to Mexico, or include any allusion to the Conquest. Mean- 
while that vast mine of fact and fancy endures, and the author can revert to it at 
will; leaving the intervals to be filled with stories, embracing other scenes and 
events, and thus exhibiting that grand charm of the novelist,—versatility. 

We should but iterate were we to enter upon an elaborate survey of ‘ The Infi- 
del.’ Its merits are attested by the best of signs, extended circulation and approval. 
The objections to which the work is open, are few. The length of the colloquies 
in the first volume, has b.en noted as a blemish: and so in a measure it may be; 
but dialogues, nevertheless, form a pleasant machinery, whereby an author can 
advance the interest of his story, without tedious descriptions, through long pages, 
of which, when the reader attains their close, he can scarcely retain a distinct 
idea, and remains confused to the end ofthe volume. We deem it a merit to avert 
this unpleasant objection. 

The names in ‘the Infidel,’ strike us, more than any thing else, as obnoxious to 
criticism. ‘They defy all the pliability of a Christian tongue. The lithest and 
longest would fail to get over or round them, How did the author ever acquire 
patience to write them? Can he pronouce them? We doubt it. There is 
only one way to obviate these dangerous and formidable words, and that—we 
speak with deference—is thus: they are native names, and must have definitions. 
We know that the language, in its essence, was poetical. Could not the English 
of the names be beautifully given ? 

But ‘ The Infidel’ has merits enough to overpeer these trivial defects, were they 
ten times as numerous. It is a story of war ; of adventure ; of desperate yet holy 
love. It thrills, interests, and soothes by turns; and the reader rises from its 
perusal in the possession, not only of many ideal visions that will long be sweet 
to remember, but with a positive and profitable acquisition to his stock of historic 
knowledge. 
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An Eneuish Grammar: Designed for Schools, Academies, and private learners. 
By Corne.ius B. Everest. Norwich: Printed by J. Dunuam. Publisher’s 
name not given. Duodecimo, pp. 270. 














































‘THERE is perhaps no authorship more meritorious than that which produces, 
with fairness towards preceding writers, improved treatises for the use of schools. 
The manuals which serve for the initiation of the young into the mysteries of 
learning, are conned and thumbed over so much by those who are in the early 
stages of mental discipline, that their minutest beauties or defects may become the 
prototypes of faults or excellences of the most enduring character. Hence it is 
exceedingly important that all school books, even the most elementary, should pro- 
ceed from skilful hands. Nor ought it to be considered an object unworthy of the 
greatest and most cultivated minds, to bring to bear upon works of this sort the 
wholesome influence of sound and thorough criticism. 

But what is the fact as regards the reputation or success of this kind of author- 
ship? It is viewed as the very humblest department of literature ; or rather, as a 
sort of common and abandoned ground, beyond the limits of the republic of letters, 
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aspire to praise, or entertain a rational hope of preference or reward. If blunders 


“ 
where every man may do what seemeth good in his own eyes. No merit here can z 
* 
. ° : . . 4 

are committed, they commonly receive no censure; if depredations, the complain- 


ant can expect no sympathy. From this region Genius escapes for his life ; and 


on 
Scholarship, entering it only as an almoner, if notdiscouraged by neglect or wl 
abuse, is sure, sooner or later, to become a prey to thieves and robbers. Ifa poet if 
steals a line from some idle song, the literary censors are ready to detect and expose 


the theft ; but for school book literature, however valuable or meritorious, there is 
no such protection. Plagiarisms committed there are either beneath their notice 
or beyond their research ; and the character of a vast number of the school books 
now in use is exactly what might be expected under these circumstances. 

Mr. Everest’s book is a work of little or no originality. There is not a valua- 
ble thought in it, which is not expressed as well, or better, in some English gram- 
mar already inuse. And yet the author tells us, that he entered upon histask in the 
hope of surpassing all his predecessrs ; that ‘the completion of the undertaking 
has been attended with no small amount of care and labor ;’ and he wisely consoles 
himself with the hope of acquiring fame somewhat greater than belongs to a com. 
piler: ‘that the book which is here offered to the public, is merely or chiefly a 
compilation, few who examine it with candor will, probably, feel disposed to think 
or say.’ 





The author,—for such he assumes to be, and as such claims copyright for the 
publication,—rather inconsistently pretends, that ‘the method of instruction 
recommended in this work is substantially that of Murray’”° But he certainly, in 
the first instance, maimed that method rot a little by omitting every thing like a . 
system of false syntax, and borrowing from another source a scheme of parsing 
totally different from Murray’s. 

We have examined this work with care, and, we trust, with candor ; and at every 
step the conviction has been forced upon us, that the major part of Mr. Everest’s 
care and labor consisted ‘in transcribing with unimportant substitutions, and dis- 
guising by transpositions, or verbal alterations, what had unquestionably pro- 
ceeded from another hand, and what therefore could not lawfully be republished 
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under Murray’s name or his own. Whoever will take the trouble to inform him- 
self by a comparison of the works, may easily see that Mr. Everest has seldom 
adopted or imitated the language or arrangements of Murray ; whereas it is abun- 
dantly apparent, notwithstanding the changes which the writer has made, that his 
publication is, to a very great extent, a flagrant plagiarism from the ‘ Institutes of 
English Grammar,’ by Goold Brown, Esq. Most of the leading doctrines, defini- 
tions, and rules contained in the book, and not a few of the less important notes and 
observations are either litera] copies or unskilful imitations of the perspicuous and 
accurate text of Brown. 

Mr. Brown is an author whose originality of style and independence of thought 
ean no more be disputed, than the patient industry with which he has made him- 
self so extensively acquainted with the science of grammar. In an able criticism 
upon Murray, published in the Annals of Education, he says : ‘I will not pretend 
to be acquainted with every definition and rule which has been published on the 
subject, but if I do not misjudge a service too humble for boasting, J have myself 
framed a greater number of new ones than all the English grammarians together ;’ 
and we have heard the truth of this assented to by men who are as capable of judg- 
ing of this matter as any who speak the language. We know not how Mr. Everest, 
or any other man, after reading the preface to Mr. Brown’s grammar, could recon- 
cile it to his conscience to publish in a rival work any thing which is peculiar to 
that treatise. 

The book now before us, having neither exercises for writing, nor false syntax 
for correction, is, in our opinion, no fit substitute for the grammars already in use. 
And even if Mr. Everest should think proper to supply these deficiencies by the 
publication of a separate volume of exercises, his work will still be greatly inferior 
to that whieh has served him for a model. But if the charge of plagiarism be 
waived, and a nolle prosequi be entered thereon, the book is still almost worthless, 
on account of the author’s own inaccuracy in his labor of transcription. We will 
give a few specimens of his authorship, which will serve to show how he has 
improved upon his model : 

‘Oo, an improper dipthong, generally has the slender sound of 0; as in coo, 
too, woo, fool, room. It has a shorter sound in foot, good, wood, stood, wool’— 
Brown. 

‘Oo, a digraph, generally has the slender sound of 0; as in coo, too, moon, soon, 
fool, wood. It has a shorter sound corresponding to that of middle wu in full; as 
in foot, good, hood, woop stood, woo...’ ‘Errata. Page 22, line 5, for wood read 
wool.—Everest. This correction is as great a blunder as the other; for wood 
and wool belong to the same class. 

‘Ou is generally a proper dipthong, uniting the sound of close o, and that of wu, 
sonnded as slender o or 00; as in bound, found, sound, ounce thou.—Brown. 

‘Qu is generally a dipthong, uniting the sound of Lone o, and that of snort u, 
sounded as slender 0; as in bound, pound, ounce, thou, vouch.—Everest. 

‘ How are words distinguished in regard to species and figure.—Brown. 

‘ How are words distinguished in regard to what 1s CALLED their species and 
figure’—Everest. 

‘Plural nouns that do not end in s, usually form the possessive case in the same 
manner as the singular ; as man’s, men’s. —Brown. 
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‘Plural nouns ENDING in s, usually form the possessive case in the same man- 
ner as the singular ; as man’s, men’s.’— Everest. 

‘In the solemn style, the second person singular of the present indicative, and 
that of the irregular preterits, commonly end in est, pronounced as a separate syl- 
lable’—Brown. 

‘In the solemn style, the second person. singular of the present indicative and 
that of the irregular preterits usually eNps in est, pronounced IN a separate sylla- 
ble.— Everest. 

‘The first, or imperfect participle, when simple, is always formed by adding 
ing to the radical verb ; as look, looking.—Brown. 

‘The present participle is always formed by rrerixine ing to the radical verb ; 
as fear, fearing. —Everest. 

We have not undertaken to revise this book for a new edition, and therefore 
shall notice no more of its numerous errors. Of the author we know nothing but 
what appears from his book,—a work which we were sorry to see, and which we 
would advise him to suppress, if he has any regard for the eighth commandment. 
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Tue Irauian Sxetcu Boox. By an American. Philadelphia: Key anp Bup- 
DLE. 


We have experienced much pleasure in perusing the sheets of a work bearing 
this title, and now on the eve of publication by Messrs. Key and Biddle of Phila- 
delphia. In this volume,—the first offering of the author to the public,—there are 
exhibited numerous evidences of fine taste, rich fancy, pure morality,—and often an 
impressive interest. ‘The writer will have no reason to preserve his incognito in 
the comprehensive term ‘by an American,’ of whom there are too many to give 
much individuality among the uninitiated, to any one using the name. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire, whether that be mere fame, or the more substantial 
rewards of authorship. ‘This Sketch Book, then, is from the pen of H. T. Tuck. 
ERMAN, Esq., of Boston,—an accomplished young tourist and littérateur. His arti- 
cles in the North American Review, and we may add in this Magazine, for which 
he is a contributor, have been much and widely admired. As we may revert to the 
‘Sketch Book’ hereafter, we forbear to do more at present than to offer a relish of 
its good qualities. We subjoin two brief extracts,—the scene of the first, Rome ; 
of the second, Venice. 


‘*GaRDENS OF SaL.ust.—I entered, on a fine clear day, the large enclosed tract 
called the Gardens of Sallust, being the site of that beautiful historian’s villa and 
grounds. ‘There are a few ill-defined ruins here situated, supposed to be those of 
a temple dedicated to Venus Erycina, and of the mansion, or its adjuncts. The 
general aspect presented during my wanderings through this extensive enclosure, 
was more in accordance with the idea previously formed of the country, than any 
before obtained. The fertility of the grounds, green with varied shrubbery and 
occasionally beautified with field-flowers, and thickly planted with vegetables, 
among which groups of laborers were actively engaged, afforded remarkable evi- 
dence of the actual mildness of the climate ; while occasional glimpses of an old 
aqueduct, or wall, gave to the scene the surpassing charm of antiquity. Constant 
blasts of cold wind, in which the dry reeds rattled sullenly, and the snow-capt 
Appenines in the distance were, however, sufficiently indicative of the season. 
The free air and commanding situation of this domain, are well adapted to foster 
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that concise and clear energy, which so highly distinguisies Sallust. If this was 
the favorite retreat to which he retired to compose his history, it is not surprising 
that he found in the situation and his employment greater satisfaction than could 
be gleaned from the enslaving luxury of the city, which lies so attractively at the 
foot of his paternal mount. It was a pleasant thought, that this very spot is that 
which beguiled his early ambition from the hazardous efforts of a political arena, 
to the quiet and dignified employment of an elegant historian. And in contem- 
plating the result of this author’s wise choice, and comparing his with the lives of 
many of his equally gifted countrymen, a new proof is afforded of the surpassing 
excellence of well-directed literary labor. More peaceful and elevated passes the 
existence, and more certain and purely succeeds the renown of the useful and excel- 
lent writer, than that of the most successful aspirant for immediate popularity.” 


“THe Last Excurston.—The day was drawing to a close when I embarked for 
a final excursion, and, having reached the lido, passed a pleasant hour in prome- 
nading the Adriatic shore, with that beautiful expanse of water stretching beyond 
the limits of vision, and soothingly laving the sands at my feet. Upon returning, 
the sun was below the horizon, and the deep pompous outline of the Tyrol rose 
commandingly i in the distance ; a rich glow suffused the face of the western sky, 
and the evening star gleamed peacefully. The still waters of the gulf reflected 
with beautiful distinctness the spires and adjoining buildings, end the few vessels 
in the port lay perfectly tranquil upon its bosom. At that hour, when the associ- 
ations of Venice are so earnestly excited by its own quiet beauty, my old gondolier 
grew communicative. ‘To-morrow, he said, was the anniversary of one of the 
most splendid festas of the republic. On that day, fifty years ago, the doge, sena- 
tors, nobility and distinguished strangers embarked in the golden barge, and when 
arrived at the lido, the former drevped a ring into the sea, and then the whole 
company repaired to a neighboring church to celebrate a solemn function, after 
which a grand fete was partaken of at the palace, and innumerable comfits distri- 
buted upon the piazza ; thus, yearly, were observed the nuptials of the Adriatic. 
He had been im the service of Byron three years and a half, and during that time, 
had daily, after dinner, transported the poet to the shore, where he rode along the 
sands for some hours ; and often had he followed him with the gondola as he swam 
or floated for miles upon the calm surface of the bay. The little white house to 
which the curious repaired to see him mount his horse, and the convent which he 
daily frequented, were pointed out ; and as an instance of his lordships generosity, 
the bargeman bid us remember that when the printer whom he employed in Ven- 
ice lost his establishment by fire, he privately sent him a hundred louis @ors. As 
an evidence of the fallen fortunes even of the gondoliers, he declared that immedi- 
ately prior to the downfall of the republic, he received forty francs per day from 
two Signori Inglesi, for fifteen days, beside a buonamano of a suit of clothes ; 
while an eighth of that sum is the present stipend. I induced the old man to sing 
a stanza of Tasso, as I thus approached the city. The evening gun resounded, a 
band of music struck up, and silently contemplating the realization of my dreams 
of Venice, I touched the steps of the quay, and emerged from that silent solemhity 


upon the illuminated and gaily occupied Piazza of St. Marco,—to feel with him 
of whom I was just conversing, that 


Beauty still is here, 
States fall, arts fade, but nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear.” 


SixTEENTH ANNUAL Report of the New-York Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb. New-York: 1835. 


Tuis document, emanating from an Institution which has many friends among 
our citizens, and no enemies, and which occupies perhaps, at present, in its own 
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particular department, as prominent a place as any cther on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, will find many gratified readers. We notice it, because, in addition to the 
record which it presents of the matters of merely temporary or local importance, 
which must of necessity constitute some portion of such a paper, it embraces the 
discussion of topics universally interesting, and treats them in a manner highly 
creditable to the literary abilities of the writer. 

Its chief claim to the attention of the philosophic inquirer, will be found in thé 
information which it contains in reference to an art, which, even at this day, is, to 
the mass of the community, what all arts were some centuries since,—a mystery, 
comprehended and comprehensible only by the initiated of the craft. But it hap- 
pens to this, as it has happened to others, and will probably happen in every 
instance, and in all time, that when its principles are expounded, and its processes 
described with clearness and method, it proves, at least in its grand outline, to be 
exceedingly simple and intelligible. The concentration of intellectual and phy- 
sical light upon obscure or unusual objects, is attended with similar and invariable 
results. Hardly any subject appears difficult to us, which does not brighten into 
simplicity in the radiance of a luminous mind. When, therefore, from the discus- 
sion of a question admitted, by the suffrage of all ages, to be perplexing, if not 
absolutely irresolvable, we rise with a conviction of its simplicity, we are to infet 
not that the difficulty has been without existence, but that it has been mastered,—= 
that it is a strong man bound, whose dwelling, even, we may henceforth spoil at 
pleasure. When Columbus set the egg on end, who that witnessed the feat did 
not regard it with contempt? Nevertheless, succeeding ages have treasured up a 
valuable lesson from the incident, and have united in lauding this conceit, next 
only to the achievement it was intended to illustrate,—the discovery of the world 
we call peculiariy our own. 

If in the means of accomplishing an end, when known, there seems to be nothing 
wonderful, we must remember that the wonder is not always so much to be sought 
in the astonishing nature of the means themselves, as in the sagacity which detected 
the only means adequate to the object; or, among conflicting methods, was 
sufficiently keen-sighted to fasten on the best, and to demonstrate it to be so. The 
latter is the merit of the writer of this Report, and of his associates in the business 
of instructing the Deaf and Dumb. ‘The European world has been agitated 
by controversies on this subject, which have been, for the most part, unknown 
here. The conflicting views of different men have brought various principles into 
discussion ; among which the simplest have perhaps been nearest the truth, and 
have been adopted as fundamental by the instructors in the New-York institution. 
They are briefly laid down in the Report before us. This paper, coming nominally 
from the Board of Directors, proceeds really and properly from the school itself. 
Our principle is, ‘Honor to whom honor’ The writer is, we learn, Mr. Georce 
E. Day, one of the Professors in the Institution. 

In conclusion, we may mention the fact as remarkable, that though the New. 
York Institution of the Deaf and Dumb is the largest of its kind in the United 
States, and is likely to continue so, it has yet received no farthing of the Federal 
patronage, which has been in some instances, so liberally bestowed on similar 
establishments. ‘This ought not so to be.’ 
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Tue Conquest or Fioripa. In two volumes. By Turopore Irvine. Philadel- 
phia: Carry, Lea anp Buancuarp. New-York: Wi try anp Lona. 


Tue genius of Irvine is not confined to that name with which is connected the 
immortal prefix of Wasuineron. ‘The author of the work before us is entitled to 
great credit for the delightful and perspicuous manner in which he has touched a 
subject, that, in most respects, is imbued with all the glow and stir of romance. 
The Conquest of Florida is among the most exciting of American annals. 
Nothing can exceed the spirit of adventure, of wild superstition and devoted faith, 
which characterized that early period. We can only observe, briefly, that Mr. 
Theodore Irving, having had access to rich archives in Madrid, has acquitted him- 
self of the task of collating and arranging his materials in a mode which would do 
no dishonor to his eminent uncle, from whom he has received important assist- 
ance in his labors, and to whom his work is commended in a beautiful and affec- 
tionate dedication. It would seem that in the consanguinity of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Nature has so far departed from her usual plan, as to bestow upon his relatives a 
goodly dower of intellect. 


History or THE Cotton Manuracture in Great Brita: In one vol. pp. 542. Lon- 
don: A. Fisner, R. Fisner, anp P. Jackson. New-York: Wixey anp Long. 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Fisher anp Jackson, London, 
a superbly executed volume, of upwards of five hundred pages, entitled a ‘His- 
tory of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain: with a notice of its early his- 
tory in the East, and in all quarters of the globe,—a description of the great 
Mechanical Inventions which have caused its extension in Britain,—and a view 
of the present state of the manufacture, and the condition of the classes engaged 
in its several departments.’ A brief notice of the work, though not strictly appropriate 
to our Magazine, may perhaps subserve the interests of many of our Southern and 
Western readers. The volume records the rise, progress, and present state of the great 
cotton manufacture,—briefly notices its ancient history in the East, and its sluggish and 
feeble progress in other countries, until the era of invention in England,—states more 
fully and accurately than has hitherto been done, ihe origin and authorship of the great 
mechanical inventions, including the fly-shuttle, the spinning by rollers, the carding 
machine, the jenny, the mule, the steam-engine, the power-loom, the dressing machine, 
the cylinder printing machine, and mechanical engraving,—mentions the important 
chemical discoveries in the art of bleaching, and the various beautiful processes of 
calico-printing,--shows the combined effect of these inventions and discoveries, in the 
astonishing enhancement of the manufacture,—gives the natural history of the raw 
material,—shows how far the trade has been interfered with by legislative enactments 
and fiscal regulations,—and describes and illustrates the present state of the manufacture 
and the condition of the vast population engaged in its various departments. The style 
of the work is easy and perspicuous, and the numerous illustrations and embellishments, 
consisting of portraits of inventors, drawings of machinery, views of edifices, and the 
interiors of manufactories, etc., are admirally executed 











EDITORS’ TABLE. 


‘AmeRICAN LiTERATURE.’—We trust that the articles under this head have been atten- 
tively perused by our readers. They are worthy of such a tribute. The arguments of the 
author are incontrovertible. There isa force about them, which is derived from truth, 
and is not to be resisted. 

We had intended to accompany the convincing paragraphs on re-published works, in 
the last paper in question, with some remarks of our own,—but were compelled by our 
limits to postpone them. We regret this the less, because we are confident that the 
whole article has been read, and read attentively, by those whose thoughts will be pro- 
voked on the same subject, and extended, until a proper feeling shall be everywhere 
agitated, and measures proposed to avert that inequality of reward under which Ameri- 
ean literature is laboring, in comparison with that of other countries, by reason of the 
eternal influx of cheap matter from abroad. It seems impossible not to see this sub- 
ject in its true colors; and yet we meet a good deal of blind sophistry in its discussion. 
It is contended—by the interested alone—that the literature which cannot make its way 
against all obstacles, deserves not to be fostered. Under favor, we deny the argument, and 
are persuaded that it involves a most unrighteous requisition. Fair play is needed,— 
nothing more. The whole matter is exceedingly simple; and the only true way to 
examine it, is to consider literature, or products of the mind, as fair objects of trade. 
Two works, we will say, are in the possession of an American bookseller. One of them 
is in manuscript, and by a native author. It has been perused by critics every way 
competent to their office, and pronounced to be of decided merit. It is, mayhap, the 
initial work of an intellect capable, if only sustained, of increasing excellence. The 
author requires of course to be satisfactorily repaid for the labor of thought, and manual 
transcription, which his effort has cost him. The other work has been received in sheets, 
or in volumes, from abroad. The author of it has already been remunerated for his toil, 
by the foreign publishers, but it costs the importing publisher a mere trifle. It is not 
superior, probably not equal, to the indigenous production. It is perhaps the effort of 
some half-educated scion of nobility, or some titled woman whose character and dic- 
tion are both doubtful. It may relate to matters of which ne American cares a straw ; 
detail fictitious incidents, in which, from their scene and nature no interest can be felt; 
yet itis cheap,—and right speedily is it put to press, while the native work is regarded as 
too expensive. Now extend this instance to dozens and scores in a month, in all our 
great bookselling cities, make the same application to periodical matter, and you have 
the exact state of the disadvantages under which American authorship is groaning, 
like a young lion in bonds. The example is plain,—and itis true. We have a homely 
parallel in point,—and we make use of it, to add if possible to the clear light in which 
the subject already stands. Two countrymen were selling birch brooms in one of our 
markets. They were rival dealers; and each tried to undersell the other. When one 
party had at last fallen to the extremest minimum of his price, and found the other going 
still below him, he asked earnestly : ‘How, in the name of all that is commercial, can 
you afford to sell your brooms lower than 1? I steal the fimber for mine; and you 
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surely cannot get yourscheaper.’ ‘Yes I do, though,’ responded the ‘cute competitor: 
“I steal mine ready made!’ 

Now if, in the case of the two works mentioned as examples above, the matter of 
both were equally well paid for,—the ‘timber’ of each bought and not stolen,—what 
would be the consequence? Both authors would be placed on a perfect equality. We 
have no fears for the success of our literature, even while it contends, as now, against 
unjust odds; but were its rewards fairly established, we could truly say to those engaged 
in the race of letters, ‘the deuce take the hindmost, for the parties are favored alike. 
One charger is not groomed and trained, the other hampered and checked; but the con- 
test is impartial, and the triumph remains for the swiftest.’ 

The same view of this subject, as we have just now hinted, is applicable to periodical 
literature. Halfour works of this description, which bear American names, and purport 
to be American works, are truly but mere compilations, of matter that has been already 
paid for, and richly too, abroad. With what liberality might not periodical publishers 
im this country be empowered to act, were these things obviated, and talent equalized in 
its rights! A copy-right law, international in its character, which should protect the 
writers of two great countries speaking the same language, on opposite sides of the sea, 
and give them rewards wherever the Trade profited by their labors, can alone meet the 
case. It is requisite,—it is feasible; and we believe that it will ere long, be accom- 
plished. It is within our certain knowledge that members of the American Congress 
and British Parliament, of high taste and talent in literary matters, are devotedly anxious 
for such a consummation. Their own exertions have not been wanting, nor will they 
hereafter flag to produce so desirable an end. 

We cannot close these desultory observations, without yielding praise where itis strictly 
due. There are two or three publishing houses in America,—and they will be remembered 
with respect and honor when others are forgotten,—who are guided by the most anima- 
ting and liberal motives. They do not stickle for the exact and immediate return of 
expenditure in business, such as may possibly be required by the re-utterance, in books 
or pamphlets, of worthless foreign trash; they are content to win fame for the republic, 
and competence for themselves, by fostering the highest means of producing such a 
result,—namely, the intellect of their fellow countrymen; and by waiting a little for that 
full reward, which an observation of the past for a few years assures them must come. 
And though no man is bound, in civil life, to be a loser himself for the good of his coun- 
try, yet those who can postpone the possession of an ultimate good for the benefit and 
exaltation of others, and of their native land, deserve reverence in life, and at death a 
monument. 


Biocraruy.—-The following article from an esteemed English correspondent, we have 
chosen to give in this place, that we might properly preface it with a few observations 
respecting AMericAN Brocrapny. Thus far, this department of our literature has been 
creditably sustained. The labors of Marsha!l, Wirt, Sparks, Waln, Everett, Knapp, and 
numerous others who cauld be quoted with candid eulogy, have made us favorably known 
in this species of authorship. Much, however, remains to be done; and much indeed is 
doing. The National Biography, commenced not long ago at Boston, promises to be in all 
respects an honor to the distinguished gentlemen concerned in its prosecution. The 
National Portrait Gallery, too, deserves laudatory mention, for the concise and well- 
arranged biographies which it contains. They are rapid and brief, it is true; but in 
condensation of details and excellence of spirit, can scarely be too much commended. 
Many of those contained in the Encyclopedia Americana,—though some have been 
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stolen in toto, and inserted as original by a well-known plagiarist,—are entitled to the 
same praise. We may reasonably hope that one of the authors mentioned by our cor- 
respondent,—Irvine,—will yet employ his gifted pen in this department, and on native 


subjects. ee Eps. KNiIcKERBOCKER. 


THERE is no sort of reading in which the useful and the agreeable are more beauti- 
fully blended, than in Biography. Whatever may be the peculiar branch of letters to 
which any person may be attached, it will be remarked that the memoirs of those 
whose actions have made them eminent, are usually perused, by every one, with an 
avidity which is created, almost exclusively, by this interesting department of know- 
ledge and amusement. 

The Sraresman relaxes, for a time, from his protocols and intrigues,—his treaties 
and his despatches,—his ambitious aims and his patriotic strivings,—to learn, from 
those secret springs of action which have distinguished or disgraced his predecessors, 
how to ‘ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm’ of political power. The Putto- 
SOPHER pauses, in the midst of his theories and experiments, to gather from the historic 
page how the ‘elder and better’ brethren whom he has succeeded, made their discover- 
ies, and ascertain to what causes their failures may be attributed. The Divine, whose 
soul brightens with the holy hopes of a better world, pauses, amid his hallowed mus- 
ings, to reverence the example of those good men, of an older day, whose lives bore 
testimony to the purity of their faith, and some of whom have attested, even by their 
martyrdom, the sincerity of their belief. The Warrtor has his spirit cheered and 
invigorated by glancing over the pages whereon are recorded the high achievements of 
those whose actions have made history, and is glad to learn, from their doings and dar- 
ings, what conquests Strategy can win, or what miracles Valor may accomplish. The 
Maw or Lerrers,—struggling, it may be, with a throbbing brow and a fevered brain, 
to win that fame which is the guerdon that will best reward his spirit-strivings,—lays 
down his pen, for a little time, that he may read how those great men, with whose 
names the world is full, have like him struggled on, amid baffled hopes and difficult 
aims, until mankind, at last, have welcomed those glorious minds whose exertions 
have shed a flood of moral light upon the literature of the land in which they lived. 
From the perusal of such biographies, he gathers renewed hope and high consolation. 
The Generar Reaper, who has no peculiar habits of study,—who neither reads to 
live nor lives to read,—even men of this class, are anxious to avail themselves of the 
amusement and improvement which Biography conveys. They gladly seize the oppor- 
tunity of knowing how great men have lived and acted, have thought and done; they 
are glad to rise above their own stations, above their own very selves, to hold converse 
with and about all whose names are recorded on the page before them. They like to 
learn how mighty or how mean have been or are the great men of the Earth. And; 
while they view the splendid but erratic career of many a one whose eminence they may 
have envied, the book is frequently laid aside, with a chastened spirit, and the readers 
are grateful that their lot has not been cast amid the gilded mockeries of state, or that 
their brows have not throbbed beneath the laure! wreath of victory. 

In truth, there is no study more agreeable than Biography. By its aid we distinguish 
the true from the false: we learn to look on men not as they seemed, but as they were; 
we separate what is exaggerated, from what is extenuated, and thus know them better 
than they were known by their own familiar friends. We call in the aid of ‘time, to 
remove the shadows that, while in life, prevented full knowledge of the causes whereon 
great events have hinged. We are that Posteriry, which, the philosopher tell us, is 
necessary to sit in judgment on a great man to discover how far he is entitled to dis- 
tinction. We feel with the poet, that 


The proper stndy of mankind is man ;° 
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and gain, by means of Biography, a close and accurate acquaintance with personal and 
individual character. 

But above all this,—important as it confessedly is,—we derive the more extended benefit 
of discovering the key to dark and tortuous passages in Natural History. We read the 
memoirs of those who have transacted those events, and, at the same time, we learn 
why and wherefore they were transacted. We unmask men—we dig into motives. Thus, 
the treachery of Arnold would appear causeless, if we did not know that wounded pride 
lay in his heart, (coiled up, serpent-like,) that his name had been passed over when 
many of his comrades in arms were elevated in rank. Had the rank of Major General 
been earlier bestowed on Arnold, itis doubtful whether he would ever have wedded him- 
self to immortal infamy by becoming traitor. Yet we know that his promotion was 
justly denied, for his unrighteous improvidence, his untrustworthy spirit. He lived reck- 
less,—he died base. 

I speak with some knowledge of books, and declare, with little fear of contradiction, 
that, in the reading world, few subjects are more popular than Biography. Among our 
standard works, in British literature, full one third will be found to consist of the 
memoirs of distinguished persons. At the present day, no celebrated man can die, but 
his life is instantly written, and we know that publishers (very good authorities in such 
matters,) say that few literary speculations are safer than well-written biographies. 
Some of the most eminent men have condescended (is it condescension ?) to employ 
themselves on such subjects. Laying aside those of a past day (and surely his ‘ Lives 
of the Poets’ are Johnson’s best works) let us name a few of the present hour. Moore, for- 
saking the flowery paths of poetry, has given the lives of Sheridan, Byron, and Fitz- 
gerald, and is now engaged on that of Petrarch: Hazlitt’s latest and best work was a 
memoir of Napoleon: Godwin's life of Cromwell is the ablest of his volumes on the 
Commonwealth: D’Izraeli has published ‘Commentaries on the life of Charles I.’ : 
Lockhart wrote a memoir of Burns, and is engaged on one of Scott; Washington 
Irving has published a life of Columbus, Biographical notices of his companions, and is; 
I hear, busy with a memoir of Mahomet: Scott poured down a literary avalanche in 
his nine volumed History of Napoleon: Sir J. Mackintosh wrote a life of Sir Thomas 
Moore : Southey’s life of Nelson can never die, while the common language of England 
and America lives: Dr. Brewster has given us a lifeof Newton; Mr. Gleig’s Lives of 
the Military Commanders have had a popular career: Hogg, for the fourth time, has 
published his autobiography, and is now writing the life and editing the works of Burns: 
Theodore Hook wrote a capital memoir of Sir David Baird: and, with all their imper- 
fections, few works are more popular than Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Lives of the British 
Painters’ and his memoir of Burns. Need we continue the list? Is it not evident that 
Biography is the fashion now, as it has ever been? Some of our carliest authors, long 
antecedent to the Roman conquest, were biographers. R. S. M. 


sum FERS ARTS. 


Nationan Acapemy oF Destcn.—The Exhibition this year, if we remember 
aright, consists of a greater number of pictures than has been collected by the 
Academy on any former occasion ; and, as a whole, is better we think, than either 
of its predecessors, although certainly more unequal ; that is to say, the difference 
between the best and worst specimens is more decided and obvious. ‘To speak the 


truth, there are some especially bad paintings at this moment hanging upon the 
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walls of the exhibition room in Clinton Hall: so exceedingly bad, that at the first 
glance one cannot divine on what possible principle they were admitted by the 
‘hanging committee,’—if that be the technical designation assumed by the gen- 
tlemen whose province it is to decide on the acceptance or rejection of such contri- 
butions as may be offered. A little reflection, however, developes the mystery, and 
shows that there is a reason, and a good one, for what at first seems perfectly unac- 
countable. One purpose of these annual exhibitions is to advise the public as to 
the real state of the art in the country; and to do this, it is evident that as many 
artists as possible should be represented. A correct estimate cannot be formed, 
unless we, the people, who are to form it, have placed before us the bad as well as 
the good. It is by the preponderance of the one or the other class, that we are to 
judge of the extent to which talent and skill are existing among us. Nor is this the 
only sufficient motive : by thus placing good and bad figures in juxtaposition, the 
relative merit of those by whom they are painted is to be ascertained. Comparison 
may be ‘ odorous,’ as propounded by the illustrious Mrs. Malaprop, but it is never- 
theless indispensable to the formation of a correct judgment. And moreover, it is 
by this means, and this only, that inferior artists can be made sensible of their 
own deficiencies; by having the opportunity of seeing their own feeble or faulty 
productions side by side with those of their betters in the profession—marking, if so 
they will, the difference of effect, and studying the means by which that difference 
is created. 

As usual, a majority of the paintings this year are portraits: a class of produc- 
tions quite as interesting, probably, on the whole, to the greater number of visitors, 
as any other, and to many the most interesting they could look upon. Neverthe- 
less, there is a goodly distribution of landscapes and cabinet pictures, and among 
these are the gems of the collection. We are gratified in observing the American 
spirit manifested, by many of our best artists, in the choice of subjects, which illus- 
trate native scenery, appeal to national feelings, or revive historical reminis- 
cences. We might instance fine pictures by Chapman, Durand, Weir, Mount, 
Ingham, Bennett, and numerous others. ‘The series of landscapes, by Chapman, 
commencing with the birth-place and ending with the bed-chamber and tomb of 
Washington, (painted expressly for a gentleman who is an American, heart and 
soul, J. K. Pautpine, Esq.,) may be particularly designated, not only as noble 
specimens of art, but as addressing themselves to the better feelings of every true 
lover of his country. 

Our limits will not admit of a universal notice. The highest number in the cata- 
logue is two hundred and thirty-three ; and we must therefore confine our remarks 
to such ‘specimens as are positively worthy of observation, either from merit or its 
opposite ; endeavoring, meanwhile, to introduce, as far as may be, at least one 
from each exhibitor. We commence with 

No. 6. Portraits of his Son and Daughter. By T. Sutty. A picture that 
will bear long and close observation. ‘There is notrickery about it. The attitudes 
ure natural and pleasing, and the coloring reminds us of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

7. The Gold Fish. 5S. ¥.B. Morse. A group, consisting of a mother and 
two children, one an infant, delighted with the beauty of the delicate little creature 
from which the picture has its name. We like this painting much: it is carefully 


drawn and elaborately finished. ‘There is room for objection, however, in the con- 
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trasts of the draperies, and a little also, we think, in the somewhat constrained atti- 
tude of the elder child. 

8. The Bedchamber of Washington, in which he died. 

71. Tomb of Washington. 

156. View from the site of the old Mansion of the Washington Family. 

157. Birthplace of Washington. 

199. Residence of Washington's Mother at Fredericksburg. 

We have thus classed these five pictures together, from the connection of sub- 
ject, and also from their being all the work of one artist—Mr. J. G. Cuarpman. This 
gentleman has recently become a resident of this city, having removed hitlier from 
Virginia. He is very clever, and bids fair to become one of our foremost. ‘There 
is, occasionally, a certain meretriciousness in his coloring: but he draws well, 
and evidently takes pains,—two most important good qualities in a painter. The 
five pictures above mentioned, form an extremely interesting series, and will amply 
reward the attention of visitors. The first named is especially excellent. The 
perfect relief of the furniture,—the subdued sunshine through the curtains,—the 
reflected light from the mirror, and upon the ceiling,—all are admirably depicted. 

10. Portrait of a Child. H.Inman. This is a sweet and beautifully colored 
picture,—an honestly painted picture, withal,—but we think not the best in the 
rvom from the easel of this distinguished artist. 

20. Portrait of Dr. Dewees. J. Neacir. A strong, free picture. The artist 
has boldly encountered every difficulty that could present itself in such a paint- 
ing,—wielding his pencil as though he were not afraid of it, and dealing with his 
lights and shadows like one who knew what could be made of them. ‘There is a 
want of mellowness in some of the flesh-tints, but otherwise it is the production of 
an able hand. 

22. Portrait of General Sandford. Froruincuam. We have seen much better 
portraits by this gentleman. He is very unequal. 

24. Landscape. Sleepy Hollow. T.Core. There was a time, some five or 
six years ago, when we had fears for Mr. Cole. We thought he was becoming a 
mannerist. But he has wholly avoided that peril, and we look upon him, at this 
moment, as the best landscape painter in the world,—at least so far as our know- 
ledge extends. His conception,—his feeling of nature,—is beautiful : and nature on 
his canvass is not represented, but actually exists. Vide this picture of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

29. Andrew Jackson, President of the United States. A. B. Duranp. It is 
but a year or two since Mr. Durand betook himself to the pencil, having acquired 
fame, and we hope fortune, with the graver; but already he competes with the 
most celebrated. In a certain class of faces he is excellent ;—those of which the 
expression is decided, and the features are strongly marked. He has not hitherto 
succceded so well with the smoothness, grace, and delicacy of youthful beauty, 
but his old faces are admirable. This portrait of the President is not merely a 
likeness but a fac simile. 

20. Portrait of Rammohun Roy. R. Prare. An interesting picture, and, judg- 
ing from the prints we have seen, a good likeness. 

31. Portrait of a Newfoundland Dog. S. Watson. Mr. Watson is clever with 
his dogs. 
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34. Portrait of a Lady. C. Incuam. Upon this sweet portrait Mr. Ingham 
has lavished all the resources of his delicate pencil. It is finished to the perfection 
of art,—rich, but very quiet in coloring, and like the subject, winning admiration 
without soliciting. We have no doubt it is an admirable likeness. If we were 
not so much in love with it, as a whole, we should be tempted to object that the atti- 
tude and expression are somewhat lackadaisical. 

43. Portrait of John Quincy Adams. Duranp. Perfect. 

45. Portrait of a young Lady at a flower table. C. Mayr. Mr. Mayr 
improves. This is a better picture than any he exhibited last year- There are 
two faults against which he must guard : one is an undue muscular developement in 
his faces; the other, mud«iness in his demi-shadows,—particularly in draperies. 

47. Portrait of Hon. J.G. Watmough. H. Inman. With one exception, this is 
the best portrait of Mr. Inman’s we see in the Exhibition. It is masterly,—full of 
expression, spirit, and life. ‘The artist was happy in his subject, (for of a truth, Mr. 
Watmough is a noble looking man,) and he has done it justice. 

49. Pierre and Duke Ferrado. 'T. Barsour.: We cannot congratulate Mr. 
Barbour on this attempt. If he is but a tyro, as we suspect, we would recommend 
to him plenty of hard study, and the choice of less ambitious subjects. 

51. Rebecca,—from Ivanhoe. R.W. Weir. Decidedly the worst of Mr. Weir's 
we have ever seen. It has neither beauty, grace, nor expression. Even the face 
is bad, and the figure clumsy. 

52. Lady Jane Grey preparing for Execution. G.W.Fuace. This G. W. Flagg 
is quite a lad yet,—not more than seventce or eighteen years of age,—and is pur- 
suing his studies in Italy, by the aid of Luman Reep, Esq., of this city. There is 
a great deal of merit in the composition of this picture, although the figures are 
wanting in grace and due proportion. The coloring is good, too, although in an 
older artist it would be called timid. 

59. Girl lighting a candle. J.H.Suecoa. The reflected light from the coal 
upon the face of the girl is good, but the muscular action of blowing is not well 
represented. 

62. Portrait of Dr. McLean. W.Dunuar. A good likeness. 

65. Bob and Blucher. R.W.Wet. Bob isa fine manly little fellow of a boy, 
and Blucher is his dog. A very good picture this,—well colored, and the effect 
pleasing. 

66. Portrait of a Gentleman. A. Smirn, Jr. 

56. Portrait of a Gentleman. A. Smrrn, Jr. 

We have not the least idea who this Mr. Smith may be,—whether young or old, 
a native or a foreigner. But this we do know, that we are exceedingly pleased 
with these two portraits. ‘They were well drawn, and so far as we could judge, 
(for we did not notice them till our last visit, which was at night,) well colored. 
The full length, in particular, deserves high commendation. The attitude is free 
and natural, and the whole style of the picture shows that it was painted by a man 
who knew what he was about. 

72. An Elizabethan Cottage on the Hudson. G.Harvey. Asa design, pretty 
and in good taste ; as a picture, well drawn and correctly ; though perhaps some. 
what feebly colored. 

73. Engravings on Wood. A.J. Avams. Admirable, all of them. 
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74. Boy Fishing. S.A. Movunr. A good composition, but rather slovenly in 
execution and finish. 

85. Interior of an old house in the Tenth Avenue. J. W. Hiri. Another 
unknown artist, to us at least, but not likely to remain long unknown. This is 
quite a good little picture, and shows talent. 

86. Bourbon’s Last March—Engraving. J. Sui. This very good engrav. 
ing from a good picture by Weir, (also in the Exhibition,) is worthy of Mr. Smi- 
lie’s reputation. Excepting Durand, Mr. Smilie is probably the best lme engraver 
we have in this city. 

89. Indian and his wife at the grave of their first born-—Engraving on wood. 
L. Tuorn. This also is a new name to us, but it will sooa be heard of. This is 
a very good specimen of large, free cutting. Adams and Mason will have a com- 
petitor in this Mr. Thorn. 

91. Portrait of Col. R. M. Johnson. A. L. De Rose. Not by any means 
remarkably good, either as a painting or asa likeness. We do not see that Mr. 
De Rose improves in the least. 

94. Bust of an Artist. T.Crawrorv. <A good piece of modelling. The style 
is fine and bold, and shows skill and talent. 

97. Bust of Lord Byron. Greenoven. Very like West’s portrait, and equally 
like the face and head of the Apollo Belvidere. 

101. Portraits of a gentleman, lady, and five children. W. Hamivron. We 
abhor family pieces generally, and this one in particular. It is a great green piece 
of canvass, with an abundance of grass below and branches above, and seven per- 
sons of different sizes sitimg or standing up to be stared at. In bad taste and 
indifferent execution. 

103. Full length miniature of a child. Miss Ann Hatt. The Exhibition is 
extremely weak in miniatures this year. There are very few good ones. This of 
Miss Hall’s is one of the best, although we do and ever must exclaim against the 
excessive warmth of her flesh tints. 

104. Miniature portrait of Miss St. Luke, as Apollo. Newcomse. Until we 
saw this frightful thing, we had an idea that Mr. Newcombe painted tolerably 
good miniatures; but this has thrown us into doubt. 


It is out of drawing, out of 
proportion, and abominably colored. 


For instance, the legs, which are intended 
to be flesh color,—that is, the color of the human skin,—are marvellously like a 


pair of red radishes, and the head is too big by half for the body. 

105. May Morning. G. Harvey. We do not like this, Mr. Harvey. It is too 
gaudy. Your tints, here, are not those of nature. 

120. Frame of two miniatures. 

121. Half length miniature of a lady. T.S. Cummines. 

These are the best miniatures in the room,—and these are not of Mr. Cum. 
mings’s best. ‘The half length is the better of the three. 

123. Sketch of J. J. Audubon. O.Oaxtey. A rough, coarse likeness, so far 
as mere feature is concerned ; but the character of the enthusiastic bird-hunter is 
wanting. Deficient also in chiaroscuro. 

141. Bar-room Scene. W.S. Mount. A gem, this, of which any collector 
might be proud. Mr. Mount has been called the American Teniers, and so he is 
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with this exception, that his rustic scenes, while they have all the nature and humor 
of the Dutchman, are entirely free from his occasional grossness. We have 
enjoyed, again and again, the delighted negro in this picture,- the admirmg boy,— 
the sedate old landlord,—the rustic, beating time,—and the admirable figure of the 
double shuffler himself, whose whole soul is evidently in the business on which he 
is engaged. ‘There is another of Mr. Mount’s cabinet pieces in the exhibition,— 
The Sportsman’s last visit, No. 187,—almost as good as the Bar-room scene. By 
the way, there is a little matter in which this artist should amend his ways. All 
his faces are too much alike,—not only in the same picture, but in all his pictures. 
His gentlemen and ladies, or rather lads and lasses, are all of the same family,— 
all brothers and sisters. 

142. Mountain Lake in an Autumnal Evening. KR. W. Weir. There are three 
fine landscapes in the exhibition by Mr. Weir: this, another Mountain Lake, No. 209, 
and No. 232, The Duke of Bourbon’s March. 

150. %chabod Crane and the Headless Horseman. W. J. Witaus. There is con- 
siderable merit in the cemposition of this sketch,—for it can hardly be called a finished 
painting. The expression of the alarmed Ichabod is very good, although somewhat 
exaggerated ; the horses, also, are spirited. The picture has one great merit,—it tells 
the story. We would advise Mr. Wilgus to eschew the affectation of throwing off his 
pictures in a slap-dash manner. He had better run for a time into the oppesite fault of 
too much minute labor. 

168. Portrait of a Gentleman. W. Pace. We do not know of any young artist 
whose progress is more rapid than that of Mr. Page. He is fast and steadily becoming 
one of our very best portrait-painters. 

172. Portrait of Col. Crockeltt—full length. J.G.Cuapman. Good characteristic 
attitude, and not wanting in freedom. Weare told thatit is an excellent likeness. The 
face has less of ruggedness than one would expect in the bear-hunter, but whether his 
fault or the artist’s, we are not advised. 

181. Morning,—Carthage,— Dido and Aineas. J. Saaw. An elaborate picture,— 
generally pleasing, and containing many points of excellence. We do not like the sky 
much, and the aérial perspective might be better. The distant view of the city is very 
good, and so is the procession or cavalcade. 

193. F'ull-length portrait of Col. Trumbull. G. W.Twusitt. An admirable likeness 
of the veteran artist, and moreover an exceedingly well-painted picture. The coloring is 
quiet and subdued, thus harmonizing well with the sedateness of old age. The keeping 
is excellent, and the accessaries are in good taste. Mr. Twibill is without a rival in these 
small full-lengths. 

214. Portrait of a Lady. H. Iymay. This is the picture to which reference was * 
made, when we said that with one exception the portrait of Col. Watmough was Mr. 
Inman’s best in the Exhibition. It presents the form and features of a very beautiful 
woman, whom we have recognized on meeting her in the street, by the fidelity of the 
resemblance; and the artist has shown his consummate skill in the happy selection and 
management of the colors in the drapery. 

203. Portraitof a Gentleman in Uniform. S. Watson. Tall, stiff, slender, and pretty. 

213. Capture of Major André. A.B. Dvuranp. This gentleman is at all in the ring, 

We like every thing in this picture, except the sort of melo- 
dramatic expression of heroic and patriotic indignation in the face and attitude of one of 
the captors,—the one to whom André is offering his watch. Mr. Durand has made him 
an affected fine gentleman, instead of what he really was, a rough and not particularly 
sensitive, but honest yeoman-ranger, who would be more likely to answer a bribe with 
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a blow, than to throw himself into a stage position about it. The subject, however, is 
not a very good one for a picture, although admirable for a story. 

217. Lady and parrot. G.W.F ace. A promising picture. 

220. Count Ugolinoand his children. G. Marsieiia. With all the disposition in the 
world to like Mr. Marsiglia’s pictures, we cannot do it; and this we like still less than 
any other of his that we have seen. There is a ‘terrible’ deficiency of relief,—the flat 
canyass stares us perpetually in the face,—and the coloring is cold and ghastly. Count 
Ugolino seems to be a rock on which more than one artist is destined to make temporary 
shipwreck. 

221. Portrait of J. M. M. G.D, Marcuanr. A very good likeness. 

223. Landing of Hendrick Hudson. R. W. Were. The first impression of this pic- 
ture on the eye is unpleasing, owing probably to the great prevalence of red, in various 
shades; but it improves upon the spectator, and by the time he has possessed himself of 
its details, he feels strongly inclined to like it much. 

225. The Bride of Lammermoor. H.Inman. With one single defect, we consider 
this a noble picture,—one worthy of Mr. Inman’s reputation. That defect is in the 
figure of Lady Ashton, which wants both grace and dignity. But Lucy is sweetly con- 
ceived,—the old clergyman in the back ground is a Rembrandt,—and all the accessaries 
are in perfect keeping. The frowning portrait of the old Ravenswood,—the glaring eyes 
of the bull’s-head crest,--the antique furniture,—the distant view of the village 
church,—the dark wainscot,—the carved ceiling,--all unite in forming an admirable 
illustration of the scene, so splendidly described in the novel. Wehave heard it objected 
that the aspect of Ravenswood is not sufficiently sombre and desperate; but we think 
Mr. Inman has done wisely in representing him as somewhat more of the gallant. The 
description in the novel bears him out in it, and evenif it did not, there would have been 
great danger of making him either a moody Hamlet, which would be commonplace, or 
a frowning bandit, which would be inconsistent and inaccurate. He might have been 
made a thought taller, however, with advantage. 

We perceive that we have not effected our purpose of noticing at least one production 
by each artist, but our limits are already exceeded, and we must crave a remission. 


Taste Tatx.—It is ‘gay and handy now and ag’in’ (we employ the elegant words of 
a great professor of languages,*) to hold a sort of public companionship with our cor- 
respondents. We call them together, by that sort of proxy afforded in their delegated 
writings ; and we discourse with them in a spirit of sincerity and good fellowship, which 
cannot but be grateful to all parties, whatever may be the decisions at which we arrive. 
Some of our friends send us sundry sonnets, made to mistress’ eye-brows, and other 
charms: they are mainly fervent in spirit, but couched in bad taste. The lovers 
are blind, and their verses are lame. We will not mention them,—but ‘the rejected’ 
will apply the allusion. That these clever persons are slightly demented, can hardly 
be gainsayed. Amare simul et sapere ipsi Jovi non datur ; and we believe this remark 
was properly predicated of the Thunderer. It does credit to the acknowledged good 
sense of that quondam great personage. 

But we should be thankless indeed, were we not to acknowledge the continual mani- 
festations of popular favor and interest with which we are regaraed. Our respected con- 
tributors are especially desired not to attribute to silence on our part, an indefinite post- 


* O'Toole on Gas-Lights 
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ponement of theirfavors. We find that it would occupy quite too much of our space to 
give regular notices of the various matters we receive, and on which our positive or 
negative imprimatur is immediately requested. The privilege of selection and compari- 
son must be accorded to us; and we can assure the uninitiated, that the task is no 
sinecure, and requires a good deal of time. Respect for individual feeling, often increased 
by written requests, very frequently induces us not to make public allusions of objection 
or favor to articles received. The ultimate appearance or non-appearance of these, will 
establish and convey our estimate of their merit. 

We find it necesssary, however, to depart from this rule as far as our transatlantic cor- 
respondents are concerned. One, whom we value for his talents and liberal spirit, has 
sent us the following elegiac poem. The inceptive stanza contains some irregulari- 
ties,—but the whole is fraught with deep and genuine feeling: 


LAY TO THE DEPARTED. 
BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D, 


Beautiful being !—brighter far than all 
The shapes which pass in glory through the soul 
Of the young Poet,—when the earthly thrall 
That bowed his heart is over, and the whole 
Of Fancy’s brightness through his bosom roll, 
Like lava flame through Etna,—where art thou ? 
Gone: in thy sammer bloom ; for, hark !—the tol] 
Of thy funeral bell assails me now, 

While sorrow sadly sitsupon my burning brow. 


Thou wert too fair, too good, to cling to Earth,— 
Thou wert unfitted for the bustling crowd ; 
But those who knew thee reverenced thy worth, 
And I, who love thee, hymn thy a aloud. 
1 knew I had thy love, and might be proud 
That I could win a heart so pure as thine : 
But pride is folly now, for in thy shroud, 
Thou liest before me, and I must resign 
To the remorseless grave this heart’sonce worshiped shring. 


Yet, Jet me view thee,—even as thou art: 
Although that cheek is pale, those lips are cold, 
Though life and love have left that ardent heart 
And thou art now but dust ard moveless mould, 
Yet let me view thee! once again enfold 
The only form I ever wished as mine,— 
Bat of such idle wish nought may be told : 
My love was deep and passionate as thine : 

Oh, what is Love to thee, who now art half-divine ? 


And do I gaze thus calmly upon Death, 
Nor fear the arrow that the many fear? 
Can this be death, where nought is gone, save breath 7 
The form is still the form that I he dear,— 
A placid smile thy features calmly wear, 
And beauty lingers on that pallid face, 
And Mind’s proud beams om that brow appear, 
As bright as when its thoughts! loyed to trace, 
Ere thou from us wert summoned to thy resting-place. 


Fate now has done its worst ;—for what to me 
Are all the charms or woes of Earthly things ? 
Am I not lone, when severed thus from thee ? 
And need I care what storm its lightning flings 
Across this o’er fraught bosom’s breaking strings ? 
Would they were broken !—then we might appear 
In the high places of the King of Kings, 
Bright Hope to guide us, freed from future fear— 
When may such blessings be 7—thou’rt gone, and left me here / 


Even as thou art could’st thou remain, it were 
A consolation to this wounded soul ; 
A balm might solace that untold despair, 
Which this bruised heart too amply doth control. 
Why do these clouds of mi o’er me roll ? 
But 1 must look my last ;—and thus I cull 
One tress of thy dark hair. To think I stole 
_ That tress from death, will comfort me, when full 
Of woe from things of earth, this weary heart grows dull. 
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We regret that the great length of the article on ‘The Continuation of Géethe’s Faust, 
published in the edition of his Posthumous Works,’ by our learned friend the translator 
of Kérner’s Lyre and Sword, has caused us to postponeits insertion. It would exceed 
the average length of the longest papers usually admitted into a Quarterly; and the 
nature of the subject, in our view, forbids a division. We shall try to compress it, and 
in that form present it to the public. This, however, is a task whereon we shall not 
enter without advisement from the author, which we here solicit. 

Our kind friend, the Errrick Suepuerp is informed that his ‘ Noctes’ will be highly 
acceptable; and we trust that ere this they are on theirway. ‘The Wife of Traquair,’ 
though conceived at St. Ronan’s, among such genial spirits as Professor Wilson, and 
his boon fellows of the Border Games, will tell as well in the West, as in Auld Reekie. 
We beg our correspondent not to yield all his good things to Christopher North and 
Blackwood. The music of his artless harp,—nature donum,—will ring as well among 
the green savannahs of America, as by the lake of Altrive. We bid the Shepherd wel- 
come; and we hope soon to announce the promised firstlings of his heart and hand. It 
may not be amiss to mention, here, that our readers will also be favored hereafter with 
occasional original communications, in prose and verse, from James Monteomery and 
Miss Mirrorp. The few papers which we may receive from distinguished foreign 
sources will add, it is hoped, to the variety and interest of our Magazine, without infring- 
ing in the least upon the domain of our numerous and valued American contributors. 

From Professor Loncre.ttow, Dr. RuscHensercer, author of ‘Three Years in the 
Pacific,’ and Mr. Brooxs,—all Americans, now abroad—we are promised occasional 
tidings. Their writings are so well known and appreciated, that the mere announce- 
ment of this fact, will yield a lively pleasure to our reading constituency. The last 
named gentleman will visit, during his absence, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Germany, Prussia, Russia, France, and [taly, and probably Turkey. It may safely be 
predicted of the author of ‘ Our own Country,’ that he willnot be so fascinated with the 
splendor and high life of foreign cities and titled nobility, as to forget the glorious land 
which he leaves behind him. In a letter published on the eve of his departure. in the 
journal of which he is the editor, he says: ‘I shall move rapidly, in order to accomplish 
as much as possible. I cannot promise to say much of works of art, for abler pens 
have described them all: but I want to look at the People in a mass, and at society, 
and to see wherein the boasted countries of Europe, which European travelers here 
extol so much at our expense, excel ours, under Republican institutions. I go abroad 
as an American, proud of my country, of her growth, her prosperity, her enterprise, her 
institutions, her natural resources; prejudiced, thank God, in her favor; and I hope I 
shall return home, with that pride warmed into yet stronger affection, and that prejudice 
strengthened by fact.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


Tere have been no novelties of any moment at the Park TuEarre, since our last 
number, if we except The Mountain Sylph, which has little to recommend it, save sev- 
eral delightful scraps of music, that were charmingly given by Miss Warson and Miss 
Puiturrs. As a play, itis extravagant and unnatural. Power has repeated his usual 
elass of characters, and taken his farewell leave of a New-York audience, being 
about to sail for England. He willreturn, however, it is said, and take up his perma- 
nent residence in the United States. 
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At the Bowery Tuearre, the most prominent attractions have been of the canine 
description. When Shakspeare said ‘the dog would have his day,’ he little thought 
that that sagacious quadruped would usurp the province of the legitimate actor, and 
bark his hour upon the stage. Mr. Coney and his dogs, however, have proved great 
favorites. The latter artistes, especially, sustained their parts with signal ability, 
although indifferently supported. 

We are glad to perceive that Mr. Hows, whose successful début at the Park Theatre 
we have before noticed, has been winning golden opinions at the South. At Philadel- 
phia his performances were attended by good audiences, and highly commended. 
Experience, added to his natural endowments, can scareely fail to place Mr. Hows 
among those in the first rank of the profession. 





LITERARY 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Crayon Miscettany.—Long live Grorrrey Cravon!—the most sensible of 
enthusiasts,—the essayist who, like a gentle Autocrat, if the paradox may be allowed, 
stirs the heart, and plays with the affections at will! The lapse of years would seem 
to make no change in the tenderness of his sensibilities, nor to diminish, in any degree, 
the exquisite harmony of his periods. All good impulses,—all the sweet feelings which 
are of such ‘strong prevailment in unhardened youth,’ appear to linger within the 
bosom of Crayon, as vividly as in those earlier days when he labored with kindred spi- 
spirits, in Salmagundi, and ‘treated’ this good town with sentiment, humor, and 
philosophy. 

This second volume of The Miscellany deserves even more applause than the Tour 
on the Prairies,—since the records have more of interest in them for the true lover of 
literary merit. Much as we admire and esteem the proud spirit which leads our authors 
to depict the scenes and events of their own native land,—yet in the case of master 
minds, like those of Scott and Byron, and in reading of their former places of abode, we 
feel that intellect is not local ; that a charm is thrown by it around objects which would 
otherwise be scarcely deserving of heed. 

A great deal has been written, before, of Abbotsford and Newstead; but no one has 
succeeded like Crayon, in picturing them to the life. As we turn his pages, we gaze at 
a panorama, distinct as nature, and on faces as familiar as limner ever drew. We feel 
that all analysis of this meritorious Miscellany is superfluous. It will be in every one’s 
hands,—all will be interested,—-all will be pleased. Irving, as an author, is in point of 
merit, semper idem. Surpass himself, he cannot. The purest writer of his age, he 
already occupies an eminence not lower, even, than that on which the fame of Byron 
and Scott reposes. 

The sketches of Abbotsford, in point of interest, are superior to those of Newstead, 
because the great master of the former was the host of Crayon in all his sojourn. They 
roamed over the romantic neighborhood in all directions, holding sweet counsel together, 
and ferreting out the haunts of the antiquary, and the sources of legend and song. 


American Revo.vution.—Owing to an inadvertance, we have but just received a 
valuable work, published some time since in Baltimore, entitled ‘A History of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, with a preliminary view of the character and principles of the Colo- 
nists, and their controversies with Great Britain.’ The authoris S F. Witson, Esq., of 
Baltimore. He has presented a convenient volume, embracing all the principal oceur- 
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tences, civil, military, and political, in America and Europe, having a direct influence on 
the principles and progress of the revolutionary contest. * The work is, in short, what it 
claims to be, a connected narrative of the revolution, embracing all the principal events, 
foreign and domestic. Those portions, in particular, which relate to the foreign nego- 
tiations, are ample and correct. The book will be found to supply an important deside- 
ratum in the historical department of American Literature. 


A Moruer’s Hints on Epvucation.—It may be deemed a sufficient recommendation 
of these excellent ‘Hints for the improvement of Early Education and Nursery Disci- 
pline,’ that they are now presented to American readers in the twelfth edition. We 
doubtless state not only our own opinion, therefore, but that of thousands of mothers; 
when we pronounce this work one of the very best of its class. The remarks of the 
writer upon the general principles of education, upon rewards and punishments, 
authority and obedience, independence, truth, and sincerity, we would instance, as indi- 
cating a combination of sound sense with practical experience, and that affection which 
none but a mother can feel. We do a public service in commending this little book to 
general acceptance. Messrs» Witty snp Lone, 161 Broadway, are the publishers. 


Praise AND Brame: By Cuartes Witt1amMs.—Messrs. Buss, WapswortTH, AND 
Company are performing a real service to the juvenile community, in the issue of such 
little books as the one before us. The ‘true stories’ which it contains are told in 
language studiously simple, while the principles which they inculcate are of a strictly 
moral and religious tendency. The writer is the author of ‘ Facts, not Fables,’ a small 
book for children, which has acquired very general popularity. 


‘Facts, Feevines, anp Fancies.’—This is the title of a small volume of some two 
hundred pages, by Cuar.es J. Cannon, of this city. Prose and verse, alternately, nar- 
xative and didactic, make up the contents of the book. The author solicits, in a modest 
preface, the indulgence of critics and readers, in consideration of the fact, that many of 
the pieces were written years ago, in the intervals of labor and disease, by one who has 
never known the advantages of education, and that many of the others, after lying by 
him in an unfinished state, until they were nearly forgotten, were hastily concluded, 
while his work was going through the press. Though containing some fine thoughts, 
the volume is not calculated to stand the test of rigid criticism. 


New-York As IT 18, 1n 1835.—Mr. J. Disturne t, at 156, Broadway, has published, 
with many important additions, his useful annual work, containing a general description 
of the city of New-York and its environs, list of officers, public institutions, and other 
useful information, for the convenience of citizens, as a book of reference, and a guide te 
strangers. Itembraces correct maps of the city and its vicinity, and the ‘ Hudson River 
Guide’ with a map,—a valuable little publication, of which we have before had occasion 
to speak in terms of praise. There are some things however, continued in the work, 
which, owing to changes since 1834, should have been omitted. 


Sketcn OF THE PouiticaL CAREER OF THE Ear. or Durnam.—We have received 
from the author, Joun Rein, Esq. of Glasgow, a volume of four hundred pages, con- 
taining the collected speeches of the Earl of Durham, both in Parliament and at public 
meetings. From a cursory survey of the work, it seems compiled with care and ability. 
Messrs. Leavitt, Lorp, anp Company are the American publishers. 


Tueo.ocicaL Lisrary, Numper Nine.—We have before spoken in terms of praise of 
this excellent series. We consider the present volumes the best that have been issued. 
The history of the French Protestants abounds with instruction for the theological 
student, and with details of great interest to the general reader. Just published by 
the HaRPERs. 
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